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Message trom the 


PRESIDENT 


NVGA Bibliography 





If everything proceeds according to schedule, 
a revision of the NVGA Bibliography of Current 
Occupational Literature will be ready by the time 
or soon after we meet in Cleveland. This edition 
will bring together entries from the original 
edition and those found in the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. Few NVGA members realize the work 
which Dick Rundquist and the Guidance Information 
Review Service Committee put into evaluations of 
occupational information materials. The Bibliog— 
raphy was devised as one means of protecting the 
"innocent" from undesirable forms of occupational 
information and of improving the quality of ma— 
terials. As such it represents a service to 


counselors and to those who seek vocational guid— 
ance. 











Odds and Ends 





As of January 1, 1959, 
NVGA membership was more 
than 6,300, an increase 


of more than 300.over 
last year. Have you 


helped present NVGA to 
someone who could profit 
from our Association? 


The Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly has con— 
tinued to grow. Without 
the Editor's prior ap— 
proval, I would suggest 
that he might appreciate 
any of your reactions. 
Section chairmen have been contacted and 
are responding to the request for information 
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regarding the vitality of their sections. Any 
member can also voice an opinion on this subject. 


Suggestion for the Future 





In order to increase the representation of 
nominations for individual and branch awards, this 
might be an opportune time to appoint a committee 
in each branch for the sole purpose of preparing 
nominations for the 1960 awards. For two years 
there has been evidence that each year finds some 
branches unprepared to meet deadlines. Usually 
some preparations are necessary in order to de— 
scribe branch achievements as well as to nominate 
individuals who have made some contribution to 
vocational guidance. Why not prepare now for your 
branch participation next year? 


It's Time for a Change 





With this issue your president can now con— 
verse with veteran NVGA'ers about "the good old 
days." The credit for whatever has been accom— 
plished this year must go to the committee and 
section chairmen as well as to the other officers. 
To Bill Cottle and the new officers, I extend 
heartiest best wishes and continued support. To 
loyal NVGA members, I would personally like to 
greet each of you in Cleveland. But whether you 
attend the meetings or not, may I urge your con— 
tinued interest in NVGA and its objectives. 





Respectfully, 





eee DOPE EE PPP PAPA AAA PGA APA AGG PS 


Do you have a manuscript for the Quarterly? Short articles (500 
to 1,500 words) related to vocational guidance are of interest to 
NVGA readers in schools, industry, government, and agencies 
throughout the country. Send manuscripts to the Editor. 


POO POOP OOO OOOO eee 
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GUIDANCE IN THE ISLANDS: Bachman Hall is the University of 
Hawaii Administration Building in which the Bureau of Testing and 





Guidance is located. The contrast with mainland (United States) 


architecture is intriguing. 





Should Jane Got to me Buisesieet ; 


by ARTHUR A. DOLE 
BRBBCCCCLCLLELBBBEBCC LCCC LL CLE EB BEBE 


ANE KAWAMOTO wishes to enter 
J the University of Hawaii as a 
freshman next fall. Assume you 
are her counselor in the Bureau of 
Sight Conservation. After you 
finish reading these paragraphs, de- 
cide whether you would advise her 
to apply for admission. 


Jane Considers College 


Eighteen years old, Jane will 
graduate from McFarrington High 
School in June. She is partially 
sighted, has been under the spon- 
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sorship of the Bureau of Sight C Con- 
servation since she was five. She 
will not be able to read her text- 
book assignments by herself. Ac- 
cording to psychological reports, 
she is slightly below average in 
general intelligence. 

You know that Jane is a sincere, 
extremely conscientious girl whose 
heart has always been set on col- 
lege. Her expressed interests are 


Artuur A. Doe is Director of the 
Bureau of Testing and Guidance at 
the University of Hawaii. 
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Her 
father operates a plumbing busi- 


home economics or music. 


ness, mother is a housewife. Both 
parents are American born of Japa- 
nese ancestry. Three younger 
siblings are all in school. 

You realize that the University 
of Hawaii is comparable in diffi- 
culty, academic standards, and stu- 
dent abilities to other public land 
grant schools. The average grade 
point ratio of all freshmen is close 
to 1.8 where 2.0 (C) is considered 
satisfactory. 


Your vote: 


LJ Encourage Jane to submit her 
application for admission. 


Suggest tactfully that Jane work 
out other plans. 


Is She College Material? 


In spite of the tactful suggestions 
of the Bureau of Sight Conserva- 
tion counselor, Jane has now sub- 
mitted her application. Assume 
you are the University of Hawaii 
Director of Admissions, read the 
following information which ac- 
companies her application, and cast 
your vote. 

High School report. McFarring- 
ton High School—( Principal) “Seri- 
ous, mature, recommend for col- 
lege.” (Sophomore teacher) “Very 
industrious—eager to accomplish 
something in spite of her handicap. 
Some one must read to her.” 
(Junior teacher) “An unusual girl 

-never complains. .a real 
inspiration. . . Has kept up in her 
work. .Never refused to take 
part. . .With the right help, she 
can do much for herself and for 


others. . Beautiful attitude to- 
ward life.” (Senior teacher) “Very 
serious. . .Never tries to get out 


of work because of her eyes. 
Takes active part.” 

Jane’s academic average in this 
three year metropolitan high school 
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is 2.8 (B—) for the college pre- 
paratory course. She ranks 173 
out of 667 in her graduating class 
(upper third). 

Required college aptitude tests 
—ACE and OSPE—could not be ad- 
ministered because of her handicap. 

Psychological Reports. Test re- 
sults: Referred to Psychological 
Clinic by BSC at age 13, Binet IQ 
89; referred for retest this year, 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal IQ 100, 
Performance Scale 72, Full Scale 


80 


Clinical Psychologist. “Voca- 
tional objective. home eco- 
nomics. . .unrealistic. . .An unsuc- 


cessful effort was made to con- 
vince Jane of this. . .Most un- 
promising risk for admission to 


the University. . .” (Consult- 
ant to BSC) “Somewhat above 
average intelligence. . .Emotion- 


ally infantile. . .Neurotic mecha- 
nisms. . .Might do somewhat bet- 
ter if trained along commercial or 
clerical lines. . . Afraid stress and 
pressures too great. .Why not 
let her try U. courses for a year. .” 
Bureau of Sight Conservation Re- 
port. Officially “medically blind,” 
primary: ambloypia (bilateral), con- 
genital; secondary: nystagmus, bi- 
lateral, congenital divergent stra- 
bismus. . .Client and family highly 
cooperative. . . They will bear costs 
for treatment and education. . .” 
Your vote: 


L) Accept Jane as a full-time stu- 
dent in Arts and Science, music 
major. (Her choice on appli- 
cation blank.) 


= Accept Jane with a limited load 
(12 hours) in College of Gen- 
eral Studies. (No degree ob- 
jective.) 


Reject Jane’s application. 


ate 


Reject Jane’s application, but 
suggest she try a business school 
for a year, and if she succeeds 
there, apply again. 
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Year Later 


The University of Hawaii re- 
jected Jane, primarily on the basis 
of the Bureau of Sight Conserva- 
tions’ recommendations which in 
turn depended heavily on the re- 
ports of three psychological exami- 
nations. 

Assume it is registration time a 
year later and that you are a coun- 
selor in the Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance, the university’s counsel- 
ing center. Jane has attended busi- 
ness school with satisfactory grades. 
In accordance with the tacit under- 
standing of last year she has been 
admitted to the College of General 
Studies (no specific degree objec- 
tive). She will carry a limited load 
(12 semester hours) of solid 
courses. She feels more determined 
than ever to attend college. 


Can you predict her grade point 
ratio at the end of the first semester? 
Your vote: 


CJ Below 1.0 (Subject to immedi- 


ate dismissal.) 


[1] 1.0-1.4 (Will be dismissed at 
end of second semester if no 
improvement. ) 


C] 1.5-1.9 (Borderline, average 
performance for first semester, 
but must improve by second 
year to stay in college.) 


L] 2.0-2.4 (Satisfactory, 
half of class.) 


C] 2.5 and above (Better than 
80% of her peers.) 


College in Retrospect 


upper 


Here is what happened to Jane 
in college as presented in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from an interview 
recorded in the fall of 1958 in the 
author’s office. 

The interview opened with a 
discussion of Jane’s disappointment 
when first rejected by the Univer- 
sity and her determination to try 
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it despite discouraging interviews 
with Mrs. T. at the Bureau of Sight 
Conservation, two clinical psychol- 
ogists, and Miss N. at the Univer- 
sity. Miss H. of the Bureau of 
Testing and Guidance! after her ac- 
ceptance helped her to plan her pro- 
gram of courses and made her feel 
“I knew I could come to her when 
I had problems.” 


RRBBRRRBRBBRBRBBBRBBRBBRBBBBI 





COUNSELOR AT WORK: Ruth 
W. Iams, counselor at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Bureau of Testing 
and Guidance, is shown counseling 


a student. A glimpse of the Hono- 
lulu landscape through the window 
enhances the setting. 


SRRBRRBRBRBRBRRBBRBBRRBRBRBBBR: 





‘The Bureau of Testing and Guid- 
ance, part of the Office of Student Per- 
sonnel at the University of Hawaii, is 
the counseling and testing center. A 
professional staff of four and one-third 
persons carries a caseload of approxi- 
mately 1,200 individual students 
yearly, most of them self referred for 
educational, vocational, and personal 
counseling. Perhaps one tenth of all 
staff time is devoted to a few “ex- 
ceptional” students like Jane on a long 
term, continuing basis. 
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Jane: The first semester . . . my 
grades came out one C, an A, and two 
B’s. (Gpr 3.0.) 

Counselor: How do you account 

. for these rather good grades. The 
average freshman here gets C’s and 
ets. 

J: Gee, I don’t know. . 
guess I felt that Miss H .. . gave me 
some motivation, in fact a lot of it. 
Since she had the idea that I could 
try . . . although it wasn’t in her 
words ... 

C: You got that from her manner? 

J: Yeah. 

(Jane described how she attended 
a non-credit class in study methods 
in her freshman year taught by Miss 
H., and how Miss H. also helped her 
meet problems in English literature 
her sophomore year. ) 

C: In so far as your sight problem 
is concerned how did you solve that? 

J: Well, Mrs. T. of the Bureau of 
Sight Conservation got me a reader 

. + @ university student and she 
helped me a lot because that’s how 
I did my reading . 

C: Well, what in ‘the world hap- 
pened when there were exams in 
courses? 


J: Miss H. originally sent notes to 
the professors saying that I did have 
difficulty with my sight and if there 
could be some arrangements for my 
tests . 


C: As you look back do you think 
that the instructors perhaps gave you 
the benefit of the doubt a little be- 
cause of your visual handicap? 

J. I don’t think so. I think I was 
judged with the rest of the students. . . 


C: ...I1know when I had you in 
class (Principles of Counseling, senior- 
graduate level) you got your B’s and 

s (laugh) without any special aid 
from me . . . I believe that I’m right 
that your A and B and C grades con- 


. Well, I 


tinued right through school, didn’t 
they? 
J: Yes, I guess so (laughs). (Jane 


graduated in 1957 with a 2.5 cumula- 
tive grade point ratio, carrying a full 
academic program each semester after 


the first. ) 
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Jane explained that she made 
relatively little use of the Univer- 
sity’s part-time employment, dis- 
pensary, bureau of student activi- 
ties, and other student personnel 
services. She lived at home during 
her four undergraduate years. 


C: ... Maybe you could describe 
how you happened to be in the field 
you're in now and what it is? 

J: Well, ah, I had ideas of going 
into social work long before I went 
into music, in fact, but I just thought 
that the reading would sort of hinder 
my becoming a sociology major, so I 
went into music where I thought I 
could do things more on my own... 
In music you do have to memorize a 
lot and I thought I could do that. 


But I wasn’t satisfied with it, so I think 


in my junior year I decided to change 
my major into sociology . . . I went to 
see Miss O. (Miss H.’s successor) at 
that time and she talked to me about 
it and tried to give me the different 
things to think about to change a 
major at such a late date. And I 
thought about it, and still thought it 
would be better for me to go into 
sociology . 


Jane recalled that after reading 
in the educational and vocational 
library of the Bureau of Testing 
and Guidance, she talked her plans 
over with Dean S. and with Dr. Y., 
professor of sociology. 


C: So after you made a tentative 
decision then you did some talking 
and reading and eventually you de- 
cided, well, you could do it. 

J: um. 

C: And what happened to you 
then? 

J: Then... (in the spring of her 
senior year after consulting Mrs. L., 
Miss O’s successor) I did write to 
three universities . . . I never thought 
I would get into S. (First rank East- 
ern school of social work.) I just did 
it for fun but then I thought, oh, 
well, I’ve heard that S. is very good 
so [’ll try it. 
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C: Then you've finished your first 
year at S. and are getting ready now 
to return? 

J: Yes... uh-huh. 

C: Well, that’s wonderful ... I 
wonder if there are other things (about 
the Bureau of Testing and Guidance) 
you wanted to bring in... 

. . The counselors here are 
onal to talk to . . . You sort of 
think out loud with them bar 

C: . I'll see that you get your 
check ‘for this paid endorsement 
(laughter ). 


The Counselor’s View 


Mr. W., University of Hawaii 
Director of Admissions, has said 
that one of the reasons he decided 
to let Jane have a trial in spite of 
her visual handicap and low test 
scores was that he knew that the 


Bureau of Testing and Guidance 
and the Bureau of Sight Conserva- 
tion would be working closely with 
her. 

From the beginning all who 
worked with her thought of her 
less as a “case” to be discussed, 
classified, and advised than as an 
individual to be respected. 

As Jane has described it, her 
first college counselor, Miss H., not 
only did such practical things with 
her as program planning, and study 
skills coaching but, most important, 
gave her a feeling that she had 
confidence in her. These counsel- 
ing relationships continued over a 
period of four years, next with Miss 
O. and finally with Mrs. I. 

They helped Jane in her rela- 
tionships with college instructors, 


BBRRRRBRRRBBRBRRBRRBRBBKKLBRRBBRBBRBRBBRBRBRRBRBRRBRBRBBBBBB. 





FAMILIAR COUNSELING MATERIALS: Director Arthur A. Dole and 
Counselors Ruth W. Iams and Caroline F. Will confer on guidance ma- 
terials in the educational-vocational library at the Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance. 
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made it certain that she was treated 
fairly but impartially in the class- 
room, and often saved valuable time 
for the professors. They set the 
scene for her final vocational choice 
of social work and assisted her in 
continuing to a professional school 
of social work. Above all, these 
three counselors contributed sup- 
port. They felt, and Jane re- 
sponded to the feeling, that she 
could meet obstacles as they came. 

However, we suspect that even 
if there had been no counseling 
Jane would have made the grade 
but that our efforts perhaps saved 
some time and helped avoid some 
mistakes. 


Jane Today: A Success 


Jane’s story, of course, will not 
end for many years. We would be 
deceiving ourselves if we said that 
from now on there will be no more 
problems for her. But today, Jane 
is a poised, attractive young woman 
in her middle twenties whose 
warmth, humor, and sincerity are 
very much apparent. Her visual 
handicap is still with her but is not 
evident from casual observation. 

She has completed her first year 
at S. in social work with satisfac- 
tory performance in class and field 
work. She is now back home this 
year for personal reasons and has 
been meeting her field work re- 
quirements by voluntary service in 
Honolulu. She hopes after she 
completes her degree requirements 
to work in an agency for handi- 
capped children. 

The author has no doubt that 
she can be an effective professional 
person even though the first few 
years may not be easy. Inciden- 
tally, her IQ on a retest of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, full scale was 
reported to be 115 in 1957. 
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Counseling Implications 


The following seem to be the 
most significant implications of 
Jane’s story. Perhaps you can see 
others also. 


© The University of Hawaii coun- 
seling center established a four- 
year relationship with Jane during 
which three different staff mem- 
bers worked with her and pro- 
vided a wide variety of services 
(educational, vocational, supportive 
counseling). Such long term coun- 
seling relationships are far more 
expensive than the two or three 
interviews customary in large insti- 
tutions but they seem well worth 
the investment of professional time. 


® Jane really “belongs” to no one 
counselor or agency. A large num- 
ber of professional persons in this 
community at one time or another 
played important roles—teachers, 
college counselors, rehabilitation 
counselors, psychologists, college 
instructors, administrators, etc. <A 
free exchange of information and 
other forms of collaboration were 
often necessary. 


* Counseling as it occurred can 
best be described as a process, oc- 
curring over many years, with con- 
tinuity. It has been a series of 
relationships and a meeting of 
choice points. Contrast this proc- 
ess with the single, half hour inter- 
view which so often must pass for 
counseling. 


® Investment by a community in 
special services for the handicapped 
can pay off handsomely. : In an- 
other year or so Jane will be a 
fully qualified professional person 
herself, pulling her own weight and 
more, paying taxes, and helping 
clients instead of being a client. 


© Jane worked out her own prob- 
lems, educational and vocational. 
She knew what she wanted and has 
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moved steadily toward her goals. 
Counseling provided the atmos- 
phere and resources for planning, 
decision making, educational 
growth, and self discovery. The 
attempts before she entered the 
University to manipulate her and to 
protect her were unsuccessful. 


apparent limited intellectual ca- 
pacity. An undiscriminating reli- 
ance on the IQ or psychiatric jar- 
gon may lead to poor decisions. 

e Above all, this story is really 
a tribute to Jane Kawamoto. In a 
more general sense it can be con- 
sidered a tribute to all clients who 
are people even as you and I. 


¢ In the prediction of her college 
success, Jane’s high school rank 
was the best index. It reflected her 
tremendous motivation which off- 
set her physical handicap and her 


Genuine respect for the client is 
fundamental to good guidance. 

It was a real human triumph in 
this case when Jane did go to the 
University! 





Jane’s story was used with her permission at a meeting of the Hawaii Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, November, 1958. When the audience was 
asked to decide on the basis of the facts seven years ago whether they would 
admit her, the majority voted for acceptance into the College of General Studies. 
Modal predicted grade point ratio was 2.0. After hearing the tape recorded 
interview and questioning several of the counselors and others who had worked 
with her, the group was asked if they would like to meet the real Jane (with her 
prior pociteet She rose and was applauded. 

Jane read this article before it was submitted. She agreed that it could be 
more honest if her name and identifying information were changed and if the 
professional people were referred to only by initials. Otherwise this story is 
true. 





HeattH Service OCCUPATIONS 


A growing field of employment for both men and women 


More than 1% million people are employed in professional and related health service occupations 
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Registered Professional Nurses 
























Physicions 

Pharmacists 

Dentists 

Medical X-Ray Technicians 


Medical Laboratory Technicions If 


Vetermonons 

Osteopethic Physicions 
Physical Therapists 
Medical Record Librorians 
Dental Hygionsts 


Occupational Theropists 
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by W. WESLEY TENNYSON 
and DOUGLAS G. SPRAGUE 








HIS ANALYsIS of The Vocational 

Guidance Quarterly was con- 
ducted to answer the following 
questions: 


e From what part of the country 
do the journal’s contributors 
come? 

@ What is the institutional affilia- 
tion of the journal’s contribu- 
tors? 

e How many of the journal au- 
thors have contributed more 
than once? 

@ What is the nature of articles 
appearing in this journal? 

© What is the average length of 
articles in this journal? 


The analysis was based on 242 
articles which were distributed 
through the volumes as follows: 


Volume Articles 
I 41 
II 40 
III 32 
IV 38 
V 38 
VI 53 


W. WEsLEY TENNYSON is Assistant 
Professor of Education and Dovuc tas 
G. SpracvuE is Graduate Assistant at 
the University of Minnesota in Minne- 
apolis. 
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tidanee 


Included in this analysis were all 
articles which had a byline and 
which were not such regular service 
articles as “Briefing the Journals” 
and “Current Occupational Litera- 
ture.” 


Contributors’ Location 


Senior and junior authors of the 
Quarterly articles were classified 
according to the regional classifica- 
tion defined by the United States 
Bureau of Census, except for a 
miscellaneous group. This classi- 
fication is presented below and may 
be used to interpret Table I. 


New England: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. 
East South Central: Kentucky, 


Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
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Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada. 

Pacific: Washington, Oregon, Cali- 


Contributors’ Affiliation 


Senior and junior authors of the 
Quarterly articles were classified ac- 


fornia. cording to their institutional affilia- 


Miscellaneous: Washington, D. C., tion. These data are presented in 
Hawaii, Italy. Table 2. 
TABLE 1 


Geographic Distribution by Region of the Contributors to The Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, Volume I-VI 





Region Number of Articles Per Cent 





New England 10 (0)* 4.1 (3.6)t 
Middle Atlantic 81 (7) 35:5. (1.3) 
East North Central 59 (9) 24.4 (24.2) 
West North Central 16° “€5) 6.6 ~€7:3) 
South Atlantic 21 (5) 8.7 (9.3) 
East South Central 4 (0) 1:7, th® 
West South Central 4 (2) 7 i251 
Mountain 6 (0) 2& {2.4) 
Pacific 11 (6) 4.5 (6.1) 
Miscellaneous 30 (5) 12.4 (12.4) 
Tora 242 (39) 100.0 (100.0) 





* Number in parenthesis refers to junior authors to whom credit also should be 
given. 


} Percentage in parenthesis is based on total of senior and junior authors. 








TABLE 2 
Institutional Affiliation of the Contributors to The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
Volume I-VI 

Institutional Affiliation Number of Articles Per Cent 
College, University 90 (12)* 37.2 (36.4)f 
Public Schools 52 (15) 21:5 €23:8) 
Service Organizations 27 (6) 14.2 €90:.8) 
Federal Government 24 (0) 9.9 (8.5) 
Business, Indusiry 23 (2) 9.5 (8.9) 
State Government 17 €2) 72 6.7) 
Armed Services 5 (2) a4 (5) 
Religious and Private 

Schools 2 (0) 0.8 (0.7) 
Professional Organizations 2 (0) 0.8 (0.7) 
Tora 242 (39) 100.0 (100.0) 





* Number in parenthesis refers to junior authors to whom credit also should be 
given. 
+ Percentage in parenthesis is based on total of senior and junior authors. 
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Repeat Contributors 


Data are presented in Table 3 to 
answer the question of repeat con- 
tributors. Including both senior 
and junior authors there were a 









total of 281 credits for the 242 
articles, but since many authors 
contributed more than once there 
were a total of 238 actual authors 
contributing to the Quarterly dur- 
ing this time period. 























TABLE 3 
Number of Contributions Per Author to The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Volume 
I-VI 
Number of Contributions Number of Authors* Per Cent 

One 213 89.5 
Two 17 Ya 
Three +t 7 
Four 2 0.9 
Five 0 0.0 
Six 1 0.4 
Seven 0 0.0 
Eight 1 0.4 

Tora 238 100.0 









* In the above data an author is given credit for a contribution for both single 
authorship and collaborating with others. 


















TABLE 4 
Topical Analysis of Articles in The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Volume I-VI 
Per 
Topic A B Cc D* Total Cent 

Vocational Guidance 3 6 32 19 60 24.8 
Occupational Information I 17 30 a 50 20.6 
Guidance (General) 4 1 17 8 30 12.4 
Counseling 4 0 9 9 22 9.1 
Testing 0 1 6 3 10 4.1 
Nature and Variation of 

Student Capacity 7 0 0 3 10 4.1 
Personnel Work in Industry 0 0 8 1 9 i | 
Personnel Workers 3 3 2 0 8 ao 
School and Community Re- 

sources 0 1 + 2 7 2.9 
Follow-up 4 1 2 0 2.9 
Placement 0 0 3 3 6 Me 
Scholarships, Loans 0 3 2 1 6 2.5 
Student Needs and Problems 2 1 0 1 4 1.6 
Miscellaneous 1 1 9 2 13 5.4 

Totrat NuMBER 29 35 124 54 242 99.9 

Per CENT 12.0 14.5 51.2 22.3 





* Code: A — Research. 
B—Description based on research. 
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C — Descriptive. 
D — Theoretical. 
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Nature of Articles 


A topical analysis was made of 
the articles appearing in Volumes I 
through VI of the Quarterly. Ar- 
ticles were classified first according 
to their title. The content of each 
article was then checked to assure 
agreement with its title. Where 
titles seemed to be misleading, arti- 
cles were classified on the basis of 
content. Those articles which dealt 
with several topics were classified 
according to the topic receiving 
greatest emphasis. 

The following definitions were 
used to present the data in Table 4, 
and are shown here to aid interpre- 
tation: 


Research: This type of article pre- 
sents data of an original investigation 
of a subject. 


Description based on research: This 
type of article consists of the descrip- 
tion of a proposition based on second- 
ary research. 

Descriptive: This type of article 
consists of a narration of a plan or 
idea in operation. 

Theoretical: This type of article 
consists of ideas based on thought and 
conjecture. 


Length of Articles 


A word count was made of fifty 
articles selected through appropri- 
ate sampling procedures. The ar- 
ticles ranged in length from 243 
words to 1,902 words. Measures of 
central tendency and_ variability 
were as follows: 


Mean 1,009 words 
Median 937 words 
Standard Deviation 379 words 








—_ Sl ah pp BRIM 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART: This beautiful museum is situated 


on Cleveland’s east side in Wade Park. 


cherry trees. 


Behind it is a pool lined by 


The Art Museum is one of the world’s leading centers of 


art and is famous for its period paintings. 
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Experienced NUGA Editorial People Needed 


HE Vocational Guidance Quarterly is seeking NVGA members with 

publications training and experience in typography, layout, and 
make-up to bolster the editorial staff. 

Efforts to further improve the technical production as well as the 
content of future publications are limited only by the resourcefulness 
of the editorial staff and contributors. 

Interested persons are asked to contact the Editor or Chairman of 
the Editorial Board. 








A Counselor’s Day by UTTER 
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The Counselor's Self Concept 


by J. W. YATES and LYLE D. SCHMIDT 


HE COUNSELOR'S self concept 

may be rather simply identified 
as what he perceives himself to 
be in the counseling relationship. 
This may not be what is perceived 
by the client and in some ways 
the counselor himself may recog- 
nize the difference. But when the 
counselor’s concept of self can al- 
low him to be himself and this is 
acceptable to the client, counseling 
comes to be a real and effective 
experience. 

It is not likely that the counselor 
becomes a totally different person 
during the counseling hour than 
he is in his other interpersonal re- 
lationships. It should be noted, 
however, that the energy devoted 
toward being understanding and 
accepting may be exhausting to 
the counselor and he may feel he 
cannot try as hard to do this in 
all relationships as he does in the 
counseling one. Nevertheless it is 
probable that to a considerable de- 
gree the type of personal relation- 
ships developed during the coun- 
seling hour might represent the 
kinds of relationships the coun- 
selor otherwise maintains. 

What the counselor sees himself 
to be as a person will be reflected 
in his relationship with the client. 
A person’s psychological develop- 
ment, including his response to 
training, may cause him to be 
dominant, controlling, or rigid in 


J. W. Yates is Associate Professor 
at State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
Lyte D. Scumipr is Research Assist- 
ant at the University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 
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structure on the one hand; accept- 
ing, understanding, and flexible on 
the other; or, more likely, some- 
thing between these two extremes. 
But whatever his structure may be 
it is quite sure to have an impor- 
tant place in the relationship and 
be revealed to the client. 

It sometimes happens that the 
counselor intellectually recognizes 
a need to be accepting and under- 
standing and in his self concept 
must be such a person. If in the 
perception of the client he is not, 
the relationship will become con- 
fusing to both the client and the 
counselor. But if the counselor is 
willing and able to accept what 
the client says as it pertains to the 
counseling relationship, he may be- 
gin to see himself as the client sees 
him. In this way the counseling 
hour may offer to the counselor as 
well as the client the opportunity 
to examine and modify his self con- 
cept. 

It seems that a training program 
for counselors built around the 
strengths of the trainee may allow 
him to develop more of this aware- 
ness of self in relation to how others 
see him. As the counselor can 
come to accept himself in the man- 
ner in which he actually enters into 
the counseling relationship he may 
develop strength to deal with the 
relationship which is not available 
if he is forced to protect himself 
from what the client sees him to be. 

An unhelpful defensiveness can 
become a part of the counselor’s 
counseling when in training the 
demands of what he should do 
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differ in his experience from what 
he is able to do at that time. It is 
very difficult to deal effectively 
with a situation in which one is 
expected to be something he is not. 
We recognize that the demands 
placed on counselors in training are 
usually sound in terms of ulti- 
mately desirable competencies, but 
wonder about the best way of 
reaching them. 


Counseling, a Life Experience 


Counseling is a special situation 
in life in which two people come 
together with a common goal of 
helping one of them. Each person 
brings into the counseling hour 
what he is as a person and the coun- 
seling process becomes an experi- 
ence in life for both participants. 
The quality of the interpersonal 
relationship may differ from any 
the client previously has experi- 
enced. 

In this relationship the counselor 
directs his energy toward under- 
standing the client’s difficulties and 
his effort helps the client to again 
gain interest in those aspects of 
himself which he may have hidden, 
distorted, overevaluated, or inhib- 
ited. Here the client can experi- 
ence and examine himself as a liv- 
ing human being and become aware 
of the counselor’s interest and de- 
sire to understand. This may give 
the client the support that allows 
him to feel more secure in the 
shared understanding of previously 
hidden or distorted aspects of him- 
self. 

The counselor also provides 
warmth and acceptance which 
makes possible the development of 
a deep but controllable emotional 
relationship. He frankly recog- 
nizes that he is emotionally in- 
volved, is not detached, and yet is 
not overly involved. He must re- 
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main very sensitive to both his own 
and to the client’s needs in order 
to control his own identification 
and maintain a constructive rela- 
tionship. 

The counselor’s acceptance pro- 
vides strength for the client to ac- 
cept himself as he is, to attempt 
to understand how he became what 
he is, and to move toward taking 
constructive steps for himself as he 
is. He can discover that his de- 
fenses are not always necessary to 
justify his feelings and behavior 
and perhaps for the first time he 
can drop defense mechanisms and 
overcompensations, enabling him 
to examine more effective ways of 
dealing with the world. He then 
can evaluate his feelings, actions, 
choices, and conflicts as he lives 
them in the interpersonal interac- 
tion with the counselor. He can 
do this since he is free from the 
necessity of defending himself from 
attack on one hand and is pro- 
tected from overdependence on the 
other. 

The client has this protection, 
provided the counselor directs his 
efforts at maintaining the construc- 
tive relationship previously de- 
scribed. Therefore, through a 
wholehearted understanding of the 
relationship and its meaning to both 
the client and the counselor, the 
counseling hour becomes a living 
experience. 


Some Training Influences 


The potential counselor on en- 
tering training, like everyone else, 
has some sort of self concept which 
may in part be consciously defin- 
able and understood by the indi- 
vidual. In the process of training, 
this concept of self is modified, re- 
inforced, accepted, or rejected. 
Many of the pressures, tensions, 
and anxieties felt by clients may 
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also be experienced to a degree by 
the counselor in training. 

In brief, the trainee is expected 
to intellectually master various 
theories, methods, and techniques 
of counseling, skill with counseling 
tools, and to integrate these into his 
own system of counseling. This 
might remain academic in the 
trainee’s experience since it is some- 
times necessary in training to ver- 
balize acceptance and integration 
of philosophy and academic know]- 
edge, at least to an appreciable de- 
gree. When this occurs and is not 
really felt in the way it is verbal- 
ized, the trainee may become at 
least partially aware of it and feel- 
ings of insecurity or inadequacy 
can result. A desire to maintain 
status with his supervisors and fel- 
low trainees by doing the “right” 
things can be more important than 
trying to understand his own self 
concept as it influences his rela- 
tionships with others. Unless a 
careful structure is provided dur- 
ing the practicum phase of training, 
the academic preparation may be 
difficult to assimilate into the train- 
ee’s self concept. 

Since a person needs under- 
standing and acceptance in order 
to be able to understand himself, 
some of the dangers of academic 
pressures brought to bear on train- 
ees become obvious. This leads to 
the problems of screening, selec- 
tion, and retention of trainees 
within the counseling profession 
but it is not the purpose of this 
paper to deal with these questions. 
It only attempts to indicate that 
training programs deeply affect the 
counselor’s self concept and seeks 
to ask those who deal with trainees 
to examine their relationships with 
students in terms of self concepts. 

These comments are not at all 
intended to be critical. Many, if 
not most, counselors have experi- 
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enced the atmosphere conducive to 
self evaluation, made possible by 
effective relationships with gradu- 
ate advisors and counselor-trainers. 
They are only to suggest that this 
area is important enough to the 
process of the development of the 
counselor’s self concept to be eval- 
uated carefully. One must con- 
sider that to deal differently with 
people than we expect them to deal 
with others, can be defended, but 
perhaps not understood. 

If the purposes of training re- 
semble the goals of counseling, in 
that growth is an anticipated re- 
sult, then it seems that psychologi- 
cally the same principles are opera- 
tive. If the trainee feels that he is 
compelled to accept something 
which he does not seem able to ac- 
cept, a very frustrating situation 
may exist. Of course this may 
eventuate in growth provided the 
frustration is within the individual’s 
capacity to accept it, but we must 
be aware of the trainee’s percep- 
tions and deal accordingly if we 
are to afford him maximum oppor- 
tunities for development. 

It is possible that a lack of un- 
derstanding of the trainee’s self 
concept on the part of the coun- 
selor-trainer, in a limited program 
of training experiences, may be re- 
flected by the feelings of some 
counselors of the inability to do 
counseling. They may be further 
adversely affected by attitudes of 
competency conveyed to them by 
others who have experienced a 
more complete program of train- 
ing, although if this is so, maybe 
a few of the latter do not feel as 
competent as they would like. 

In the formulation of each coun- 
selor’s self concept he seeks to de- 
fine for himself his competencies 
as a counselor in relation to his 
colleagues. It is important that 
he be accepted and understood as 
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an individual so that he may feel 
comfortable in doing his work con- 
sistently with himself rather than 
feel inadequate and insecure in 
relationship to others. 


A Conclusion or Two 


A counselor cannot effectively 
accept others or be of help to them, 
through maintaining a permissive 
structure, until he can accept and 
understand himself within this 
structure. If he feels the need to 
maintain himself through control- 
ling others, he is left in a poor 
position to be able to accept and 
understand them. 

The counselor needs to be under- 
standing of himself and his rela- 
tionships with others. He needs 
to be able to be himself in such a 
manner that relationships with 
others become “real.” Such re- 
ality implies the acceptance and 
understanding of himself and the 
client for what they are and for 
what they must be at any given 
moment. Then the counselor and 
client have less need to defend 
themselves and confuse the exist- 
ing relationship through being 
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something which they are not, or 
in other words, sharing an “unreal” 
relationship. 

In the process of counseling 
insofar as the conditions on the 
part of the counselor can be as 
described, it seems that positive 
client movement occurs. If we can 
accept that “life is,” and that our 
only control over it is in controlling 
ourselves in relationship to others, 
we may be able to come nearer to 
one of the meanings of counseling 
—that of being accepting and under- 
standing of others in the process of 
becoming themselves. 

In the final analysis it seems 
ultimately more rewarding to try 
to see an individual as he sees him- 
self and provide the understanding 
and acceptance necessary for him 
to become himself than it is to feel 
we have caused him to change and 
become what we think he should 
be. If people are basically posi- 
tive and really need meaningful 
relationships with others, it is rea- 
sonable that they should be allowed 
and encouraged. It could be that 
relationships of these types offer 
man his only real hope for the 
future. 


The Cleveland Skyline at night is one 


of the sights that will greet evening arrivers at the 1959 convention. 
Hotel Cleveland will be the center of activities during the March 23-26 
national meeting. 












Attitudes Toward Work’ 





by C. H. PATTERSON 


ORK MEANS many different 

things to different people. 
That work is an important part of 
life is obvious: it consumes almost 
one fourth of our adult lives, more 
than any other activity except sleep 
—if sleep may be called an activity. 
If we do not include sleep, work 
occupies about one third of the 
average person’s activities. 

It is thus an interesting question 
why it is only within the last few 
years that the meaning of work has 
been investigated by psychologists 
and sociologists. 

Anne Roe, in her book on The 
Psychology of Occupations, states 
that “If one wishes to understand 
the total psychology of any person, 
it is at least as important to under- 
stand his occupational behavior as 
it is to understand his sexual be- 
havior.” Yet the amount of effort 
given to the study and understand- 
ing of the meaning of work to the 
individual is infinitesimal compared 
to the study of sexual behavior. 


Work: A Penance 


While the meaning of work var- 
ies with individuals, there are per- 
haps two major types of attitudes. 
They are expressed by the title of 
a recent article: “Work: pleasure 
or penance?” [6]. 


C. H. Patrerson is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Illinois in Urbana. 

1Chairman’s introduction to panel 
discussion of “Work: It’s Social and 
Psychological Meanings and Values,” 
63rd Annual Conference, Illinois Wel- 
fare Association, Chicago, November 


17, 1958. 
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Work as penance for sin has been 
the prevailing attitude, and is often 
referred to as the Protestant ethic 
of work. It is based on the Biblical 
story of the original sin and the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
the workless life of the Garden of 
Eden. God said to Adam, “Cursed 
be the ground because of you; in 
toil shall you eat of it all the days 
of your life; in the sweat of your 



































brow you shall eat bread” (Gen. 
3:17-18). Work is thus a curse, 
a punishment for sin. 

Now whether we accept the Bib- 
lical story as fact or allegory, it 
is a significant indication of an at- 
titude toward work. Work is not 
pleasant, it is disliked, yet it is 
necessary for life in order to wrest 
subsistence from the environment. 
It is a necessary evil. Man works 
in order to live, to satisfy the basic 
needs for food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Freud viewed work as an 
inescapable and tragic necessity; 
man must be forced into the reality 
of work [9]. 


Work: A Pleasure 


The second approach to work is 
a much more recent one. In this 
approach, work is not necessarily 
an unpleasant activity. Work is, 
or may be, a pleasure. We not 
only work to live, but we live to 
work. Work is the natural exercise 
of the body and mind. It satisfies 
the basic need for physical and 
mental activity. And in our so- 
ciety, work satisfies psychological 
needs of a varied nature—the need 
for security, for sociability, for 
status, for self esteem and the 
esteem of others, for creativity, 
among others. 

Writers and poets have extolled 
the virtues and benefits of work. 
Gibran, in The Prophet, writes: 
“When you work, you are a flute 
through whose heart the whisper- 
ing of the house turns to music. . . 
To love life through labor is to be 
intimate with life’s inmost secret 
‘ .Work is love made visible.” 
And Carlyle, in Past and Present, 
wrote: “Even in the meanest sort 
of labor, the whole soul of man is 
composed into a kind of real har- 
mony the instant he sets himself 
to work. Older than all preached 
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Gospels was this unpreached, in- 
articulate but ineradicable, forever 
enduring Gospel: work, and therein 
well being.” 

Work is thus conducive to physi- 
cal and mental health. Work is 
therapy—physical and mental. It 
is the natural exercise of the body 
and mind. 

More than this, in our complex 
economic society, work is the basis 
for social status. We no longer say 
to the individual—at least openly— 
“if you don’t work, you don’t eat,” 
but the non-working, non-produc- 
tive individual is not usually a full 
member of society. Lack of work, 
or inability to work, therefore af- 
fects ones status, in the eyes of 
others and of oneself. It is de- 
moralizing, leading to loss of self 
respect or self esteem, frustrating 
the desire for independence and 
self-sufficiency, causing a sense of 
uselessness. The end result of this 
process may be the acceptance of 
a dependent role, and a clinging to 
it for fear of losing what security 
one has, since confidence in the 
ability to become independent is 
lacking. Once this state is reached, 
motivation may be lost, and we face 
one of the most difficult and un- 
answered problems in social reha- 
bilitation. Our best approach 
would appear to be one of attempt- 
ing to prevent such a condition 
from developing. 


Satisfaction Is Two-Fold 


There are two kinds of satisfac- 
tion to be derived from work—the 
intrinsic and the extrinsic. The 
intrinsic includes the enjoyment 
of work for itself; the extrinsic 
satisfaction is derived from the re- 
sults that work brings, in terms of 
economic, psychological, and social 
returns. 

The history of industrialization 
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has tended to reduce or eliminate 
the intrinsic satisfactions in work. 
The mechanization of jobs has elim- 
inated the creativity from much of 
work. The pride of craftsmanship 
is no longer possible when one 
turns out standardized products on 
amachine. Work becomes routine, 
monotonous. In addition, the rou- 
tine of machine tending cuts down 
on the social interaction on the job. 
This, and the increasing size of in- 
dustrial concerns lead to a more 
impersonal atmosphere on the job. 

The increasing simplification of 
work results in the breakdown of 
jobs into simple, repetitive activi- 
ties. The minute nature of these 
activities and the large number of 
them required to produce a finished 
product not only prevent the 
worker from experiencing the satis- 
faction of completing a product 
but reduce the prestige of the job. 
A worker may be deprived of a 
sense of status, the use of skill [3]. 
Moreover, he has nothing upon 
which to build prestige and status 
outside the job. No one can under- 
stand or appreciate what he does. 
He is just a “hand,” an assembly 
line worker. 


Many Jobs Are Simple 


The study of 4,000 jobs by the 
U. S. Department of Labor [10] 
indicates that 75 per cent of the 
jobs require adjustment to a rela- 
tively small number of situations, 
involve set tolerances or limits, are 
repetitive, short cycle jobs per- 
formed under specific instructions, 
with measurable criteria of perform- 
ance. There is little creativity, in- 
dependence, responsibility, judg- 
ment, evaluation, or personal in- 
teraction involved. Seventy-five 
per cent of the jobs are limited to 
things or objects, requiring routine, 
concrete, organized activity, re- 
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quiring no significant interest in 
people, ideas, social welfare, or sci- 
ence and technology. They are 
non-social, carried on in relation to 
processes, machines, and_ tech- 
niques. 


Life Focus Is Elsewhere 


Now while it has been stressed, 
and is no doubt still true to a large 
extent, that ones work is the center 
of ones life, it appears that a change 
is occurring. Because of the fac- 
tors just listed, the job, or the work 
situation, is becoming less and less 
the focus of the worker’s life. 

The lack of intrinsic satisfactions, 
and the reduction of social satis- 
factions on the job, seem to be 
leading to a divorce of the job 
from the rest of the worker's life. 
When he gets home from work, he 
changes his clothes, and with this 
change he enters a different world. 

As Ginsburg [4] notes, the 
worker no longer “seeks his narcis- 
sistic gratifications solely or even 
primarily in his job. In fact, there 
is substantial evidence that for most 
industrial workers, work and the 
work setting are not central life 
interests.” Dubin [2] also notes 
that “Work is no longer a central 
life interest for workers. These 
life interests have moved out into 
the community. . .the problem of 
creating an industrial civilization is 
essentially a problem of social in- 
tervention and creativity in the 
non-work aspects of life.” 


Job Satisfaction Important 


Menninger [7] noted a number 
of years ago that perhaps 75 per 
cent of the patients going to psy- 
chiatrists suffer from an incapaci- 
tating impairment of their satis- 
faction in their work or their abil- 
ity to work, and that in many it 
was their chief complaint. Per- 
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haps this is less a reflection on the 
inadequacies of the individual 
worker than on our industrial so- 
ciety. Rather than being merely 
a symptom of personal maladjust- 
ment, the difliculty in adjustment 
to work may be of primary im- 
portance. The significance of 
work, or lack of work, in the de- 
velopment of emotional disturb- 
ance and the recovery and adjust- 
ment of discharged mental hos- 
pital patients is just becoming rec- 
ognized. 

Nevertheless, a surprising pro- 
portion of workers are satisfied 
with their jobs, probably about 80 
per cent [1, 8]. But the proportion 
who are satisfied decreases from the 
professional to the laboring classes. 
The satisfactions derived from work 
also vary with the occupational 
group, with the white collar work- 
ers emphasizing intrinsic satisfac- 
tions while the blue collar workers 
mention extrinsic aspects [5]. 


Unanswered Questions Abound 


This is enough, it seems, to point 
out the complex nature of the prob- 
lems involved in the psychology 
and sociology of work. 

It is, as I have suggested, only 
recently that attention has been 
given to this field. With the in- 
creasing mechanization of work, 
and the resulting smaller oppor- 
tunity for the many to find satis- 
faction in work, the problem will 
increase in importance. Disagree- 
able, monotonous jobs cannot be 
entirely eliminated, even by auto- 
mation. 

How can the worker be given 
some satisfaction in his work? Can 
so-called morale builders, such as 
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profit sharing, low cost restaurants, 
recreational facilities, social organi- 
zations, and activities provided or 
sponsored by industry offer suf- 
ficient satisfactions? Will shorter 
working hours offer a solution? Or 
will this just transfer the problem 
of satisfying needs for activity, 
creativity, recreation, etc., to the 
community at large? These are 
some of the unanswered problems 
which we must face in the near 
future. 
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Today’s parents are genuine optimists. Who else would try to 
raise a family and a standard of living at the same time? 
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Southern 


Frontiers 


by AGNES W. MITCHELL 


DVENTUROUS young Americans 
A are often .captivated by the 
idea of employment outside of the 
country. Some want to try their 
wings for a year or two before set- 
tling down permanently in the 
United States; others are interested 
in a career in some type of foreign 
service. 

While young people in the past 
century were advised to “go West” 
to seek their fortunes, today they 
can well be directed southward; 
for Latin America has, in fact, be- 
come our frontier. The specter of 
isolation, the bane of the western 
settlers in the nineteenth century, 
has been banished in this air- 
minded age, for even the most re- 


mote stations have planes available 
for flights back to civilization. 


Travel Is Revolutionized 


In fact, modern transportation is 
the key that is unlocking the rich 
resources of this vast region. Primi- 
tive travel on foot, by burro or 
llama, or in canoes is being replaced 
by the modern airlift, power craft 
on the rivers, and highway net- 
works. Our neighbors to the south 
have leaped into the midst of the 
air age. A native hops on and 
off a local plane as casually as we 
do a bus. He sits on his bundle of 
tobacco leaves or sack of coffee on 
the floor of the plane as it follows 
its course between the mountain 
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peaks and drops down into holes 
between the mountains to deliver 
him and his cargo—or perhaps a 
sewing machine—at the destination. 
As for overland travel, the Pan- 
American Highway is attracting 
throngs of vacationing Norte 
Americanos and, in addition, some 
interested in investment and em- 
ployment. Nevertheless, with three 
missing links in the road, some 
years may elapse before it is open 
throughout its entire length. The 
Guatemalan section is expected to 
be ready for traffic in 1958 and the 
gap in Costa Rica possibly in 1959, 
leaving one stretch still unfinished 
south of the Panama Canal. The 
youth who plans to seek employ- 
ment in that part of the world will 
do well to establish himself before 
the completed Highway facilitates 
access and competition becomes 
keener. 
. As a result of the new develop- 
ments in Latin America, the na- 
tives are clamoring for a share in 
more of the good things of life. 
The national governments, heeding 
this trend, are providing broader 
educational facilities and welfare 
services in various degrees. Net- 
works of good roads already fan 
out from the Highway into the in- 
teriors of the countries, opening up 
new market areas for trade. 


Progress Shows Everywhere 


Expansion goes on apace. The 
worth of the investments of United 
States private companies in this 
area rose from $3 billion in 1946 
to over $7 billion in 1956. U. S. 
exports to Latin America were 
$41/, billion in 1957, an increase 
of $700,000 over the previous year; 
and the reverse flow of imports 
into the United States totaled $31/, 
billion, an increase of $300,000 
over 1956. 
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As an example of progress, Vene- 
zuela, with its heavy petroleum 
shipments from the Maracaibo 
region, is challenging Brazil’s ex- 
port volume. A recent report tells 
of $1 billion spent in a two-year 
period for highways, mining facili- 
ties, and the development of new 
farming areas. Five regional banks 
and twenty-three power plants 
were in the process of construction. 

Columbia, too, is riding the crest 
of a boom, with a half billion 
dollars of exports. It has untapped 
deposits of iron, coal, and manga- 
nese. The land will produce three 
annual crops of almost any agri- 
cultural product. 

In Central America, Guatemala, 
just south of Mexico, will be the 
first in this section to experience 
the impact of North American 
travel when the Highway is com- 
pleted in this part of the area. It 
is developing its mines, forests, and 
agricultural enterprises at an ac- 
celerating rate. Known as “the 
Switzerland of Central America” 
because of its spectacular mountain 
scenery, it may become a favorite 
resort center for Americans in the 
future. 

Each country has its unique form 
of economic wealth to offer: Brazil 
with its coffee, Bolivia with tin, and 
Chile with nitrates. Added to this 
are scenic lakes and mountains, 
peasants in quaint, colorful cos- 
tumes, ancient ruins, and active 
volcanoes to intrigue and delight 
the lover of the exotic. 

Trained young people are needed 
to pioneer in the dynamic develop- 
ments in this part of the world. 
The broader the preparation of the 
prospective employee, the greater 
the chance of success. An elemen- 
tary knowledge of Spanish (Portu- 
guese for Brazil) is almost essen- 
tial in this region. Courses in Latin 
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American studies, offered in many 
colleges, are helpful, also. 

Besides adequate training, one 
should have an adaptable tempera- 
ment for life in a foreign setting. 
Flexibility is needed to accommo- 
date simultaneously to an alien cul- 
ture, a changed tempo in the work 
place, unusual climatic conditions, 
and possibly to a different diet. 
Above all, robust health and 
stamina are imperative. 


Employment Approaches Differ 

In considering employment, pos- 
sibly the first idea which comes to 
mind is work with an American 
company in one of its foreign 
branches. Frequently opportuni- 
ties in this type of work are limited 
by the quota system, whereby a 
certain percentage of the employees 
of a foreign firm must be nationals 
of the country, according to law. 

The best method of obtaining 
such work is to obtain employment 
in the U. S. headquarters of the 
firm, making known to the person- 
nel office that a transfer outside of 
the country is desired. Many com- 
panies prefer to train an employee 
before sending him outside the 
country. 

Bilingual stenographers and sec- 
retaries seem to be in almost con- 
stant demand by these companies. 
This means that equal facility is 
needed in stenographic work in 
two languages: English and Span- 
ish or English and Portuguese. 
American typists are not in demand 
as native typists are available. 

How can one locate American 
firms with Latin American connec- 
tions? 

One popular source is the “Di- 
rectory of American Firms Operat- 
ing in Foreign Countries,” pub- 
lished by the World Trade Acad- 
emy Press., Inc., 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. The 
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libraries in the larger cities have a 
copy. Applications may be filed 
with the personnel offices of appro- 
priate companies. 

Many good openings have oc- 
curred recently in Venezuela in the 
oil industry in its various phases. 
An inquiry might be sent to one of 
the principal oil companies in the 
United States. The names of these 
companies are listed in the Direc- 
tory already mentioned. 

As for native businesses, openings 
exist for bilingual secretaries and 
other types of workers in com- 
panies interested in expanding their 
trade with the United States, but 
it is not easy to locate them. It 
would be almost necessary for the 
applicant to go to the country and 
interview the management of such 
firms. If the job seeker is a physi- 
cist or an electronic engineer with 
a master’s or doctor’s degree—much 
sought after specialities—, he might 
write to the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the principal cities. They 
have publications which reach local 
firms employing this type of per- 
sonnel. 

Some of those familiar with the 
experiences of young Americans in 
Latin America believe that employ- 
ment with an American firm with 
salaries on a dollar basis is much 
preferable to work with a local 
firm, with payment in local cur- 
rency, often at a lower scale than 
wages in the U.S.A. 


Worker Quotas Are Common 


Just as the United States places 
restrictions on foreign nationals who 
come here to work, so most Latin 
American countries have stringent 
immigration regulations involving 
work permits and licenses. Many 
of them are strongly nationalistic 
and make it difficult for people to 
come there to work even though 
they are in need of those with 
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technical specializations. Mexico 
has the reputation of being one of 
the most difficult countries to enter 
as a worker. 

One type of work open to Ameri- 
cans is the foreign service of the 
U. S. Department of State with its 
embassies, legations, and consu- 
lates. A few other Federal 
agencies also have personnel in 
Latin America. Entry is through 
the Federal civil service. Informa- 
tion, application forms, and sample 
examination questions may be ob- 
tained by writing to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Each year openings are available 
for Foreign Service Officers who 
are technical workers in the For- 
eign Service Staff Corps. A re- 
quest for placement in Latin 
America will be given considera- 
tion and familiarity with the 
Spanish or Portuguese language 
should increase the possibility of 
placement there. However, the 
usual procedure is to send a new 
employee to an existing vacancy. 
As a result, one cannot be certain 
of an assignment in any particular 
area. 

The foreign service employee 
usually signs a contract to work for 
a certain period—two years as a 
rule. The Government pays trans- 
portation expenses to the place of 
assignment, but will not pay for 
the return trip unless the employee 
completes the full term of service. 


Federal Agencies Hire Some 

One Federal agency, the Panama 
Canal Company, 425 13th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., hires 
personnel to operate the Canal. It 
also maintains ship and railroad 
terminals, hospitals, commissaries, 
and restaurants in the Canal Zone. 
Teachers and many other types of 
workers are needed from time to 
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time. Employees of the Armed 
Forces, many of them civilians, 
also work in the Canal Zone. 

Another Government agency, the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, 815 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., may 
have openings in one of the corpo- 
rations which it sponsors. Full in- 
formation can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the ICA or to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, one of the U. S. possessions, 
hires teachers of the English lan- 
guage to instruct the Spanish- 
speaking natives. Information on 
these and other types of workers 
may be obtained from the Person- 
nel Section, Employment Service, 
Commonwealth Department of 
Labor, San Juan, Puerto Rico. As 
for work with private companies, 
the island employment office will 
advise inquirers without charge. 
Address, Economic Development 
Administration, P. O. Box 2672, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The personnel office of the gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, will supply 
employment information for this 
American possession on request. 


Non-Profit Groups Offer Jobs 


Other possible sources of em- 
ployment are international, non- 
profit organizations. Some social 
and welfare agencies have branches 
or projects in Latin America. 

For instance, the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., offers rehabilitation and social 
services and vocational aid to 
people with low standards of living. 
Nurses, administrators, and office 
workers as well as group workers 
are sent out from this country. 
The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation (YMCA), 291 Broadway, 
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New York 7, N. Y., and the Young 
Women’s’ Christian Association 
(YWCA), 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., also have projects 
and branches in a number of coun- 
tries to the south where they em- 
ploy training leaders, administra- 
tors, and office workers. The 
United Nations, 42nd Street and 
Ist Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
hires social workers, nutritionists, 
and medical and office workers and 
sends them into undeveloped re- 
gions. 

Teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators are also recruited for 
elementary and secondary Latin 
American classrooms by the Inter- 
American School Service, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for its own 
270 schools, for schools operated 
by American business firms for 
children of employees, and for 
church-sponsored schools. How- 
ever, the home organizations of 
business firms and church schools 
also recruit teachers in the United 
States. 

The International Exchange 
Service, set up by the Fulbright 
Act and the Smith-Mundt Act, 
arranges for qualified American 


Teachers to find work in Latin 
American elementary and second- 
ary schools in exchange for Latin 
American teachers who come to 
United States classrooms. Appli- 
cations for exchange teaching may 
be sent to the Office of Education, 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton’ 25: DD: C., 

One must realize that school 
terms differ in the south from those 
in this country because of the re- 
verse seasons or the altitude. 

Religious missions in many of 
these countries employ various 
types of workers, such as: social 
workers, health educators, hospital 
administrators, dentists, doctors, 
laboratory and medical technicians, 
physical and occupational thera- 
pists, teachers, librarians, dietitians, 
and business and office personnel. 
One may seek information through 
his local church. 

As one may gather, finding em- 
ployment in Latin America is not 
easy and entails effort and determi- 
nation. However, those who have 
worked in that area are enthusias- 
tic in their praise of life among our 
neighbors to the South. 


New Civil Service Booklet Ready 


IviL SERVICE AND THE CITIZEN, a new high school study unit on 
the Federal Civil Service, has been distributed recently to the 
superintendents of all public and private school systems and to prin- 


cipals of all high schools. 


It was designed as a supplemental aid for social study classes but 


contains considerable vocational guidance information. 


It describes 


who the 2!/, million civil servants are, what they do, the system that 
employs them, the services they provide, and how they are selected. 

The 38-page illustrated booklet is available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 35¢ per copy. 
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by DELMONT K. BYRN 


The World of Work: Industrial Society and Human Relations, by 
Robert Dubin. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 448 
pp. $10, for students $8. 


This analysis of human relations in industry includes discussions of the human 
consequences of modern management practices. The problems of workin 
people are approached through managerial techniques ol as motion study, jo 
analysis, production planning, financial and nonfinancial incentives. Major sec- 
tions of this 21-chapter book are: Work in Modern Society, Organization of 
Work, Working Population, Getting Work Done, and Management of Work 
Organizations. 
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Preparing Students for College, by Esther Diamond, Editor. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1959. 83 pp. $1.50. 


Guidance programs at various choice points in a student’s career (7th through 
12th grade) are described in this manual for teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators. In addition, chapters cover college guidance programs in action and 
high school-college relations. There are suggested testing programs, suggested 
materials for use at various grade levels, and a list of publishers. 
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Your Vocational Adventure, by Jesse C. Burt. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 203 pp. $2.95. 


This career-selecting guide for young people gives clues to: career perspective, 
career choice, job hunting, vocational success, and further reading. Sample 
chapter headings in part II Choosing Clues are: Preliminaries for Your Choice— 
Two Original Tests; Facts About Rating You Can Use—Mystery?; More than 
Mark Hopkins and a Log; How to Break Those Brain Binders; Open the Doors 
of Opportunity. 
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So You Want to be a Lawyer, by William B. and Alan E. Nourse. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 184 pp. $2.75. 

This account of the law profession tells young men and women what law is, 
what a lawyer does, and how he prepares to become a lawyer. Included are 
discussions of pre-law education, choice of a law school, law school courses, the 
bar examination, the practice of law, and professional specialization. 
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Creative Use of Sheltered Workshops in Rehabilitation, Report of an 

Institute held for Regions I and II Federal Office of Vocational Rehabili- 

tation, September 7-13, 1957. New York: Altro Health and Rehabilita- 

tion Services, Inc., 1958. 47 pp. Duplicated 50¢. 

This report describes eight workshops and illustrates a variety of work opera- 
tions, rehabilitation programs, professional philosophies, and patient groupings. 
They are Altro Workshops, Inc., The Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn 
Bureau of Social Services, Association for the Help of Retarded Children, In- 


stitute for the Crippled and Disabled, The Lighthouse, Bird S$. Coler Memorial 
Hospital and Home, and Mobility, Inc. 
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Blueprint for Teen-Age Living, by William C. Menninger and others. 
New York: Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 1958. 221 pp. $2.95. 


Much of the material of this book, published with the cooperation of Science 
Research Associates, was excerpted from nine Life Adjustment booklets whose 
titles became the following chapter nootnay: Growing Up Emotionally, Ex- 
ploring Your Personality, Building Your Philosophy of Life, What Is Honesty, 
Facts About Alcohol, Facts About Narcotics, Let’s Talk, Where Are Your 
Manners, and Guide to Good Grooming. 
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The Ecology of the Medical Student: Report of the Fifth AAMC Teach- 
ing Institute, edited by Helen Hofer Gee and Robert J. Glaser. Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Association of American Medical Colleges, 1958. 262 pp. 
Clothbound $3, paperbound $2. 


This volume, like the AAMC’s 1957 The Appraisal of Applicants to Medical 
Schools, presents results of a pre-Institute survey and discusses problems raised 
by medical educators in small-group discussion at the Institute, plus several addi- 
tional papers by behavior scientists. Major parts are: characteristics of medical 
schools and medical students, curricular and noncurricular factors affecting 
medical students, sociological contributions to the study of the medical student, 
and educational patterns in medicine. There are 20 authors in all. 
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The High School Principal and Staff Study Youth, by Glyn Morris. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 102 p. 
Paperbound $1.25. 


This monograph for the principal, guidance worker, or classroom teacher asks 
Why Study Youth?, then proceeds to discuss Guide Lines for Study, Observing 
Youth, Getting at Inner Feelings, Approaching Youth Directly, Youth and the 
Milieu, A Framework for Study, Feedback from Those No Longer in School, 
and Using Resources. Many techniques such as behavior diary, incomplete 
sentence, three wishes, open-end statements, role playing, check list, and 
sociometry are described briefly. 
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Behavior of Industrial Work Groups, by Leonard R. Sayles. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 182 pp. $4.75. 

Here is provided a method of predicting the behavior of work groups based 
on their structural characteristics. The book, based on a two-year study of 300 
work groups in 30 firms, examines the ways groups respond to management and 
union in dealing with internal problems. The author emphasizes the differences 
between work groups and relates the differences to the technology of the plant. 
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Lovejoy’s Prep School Guide, by Clarence E. Lovejoy. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 120 pp. $4.50. 


This is the most recent reference book by the author of Lovejoy’s: College 
Guide, Vocational School Guide, (with Jones) College Scholarship Guide and 
publisher of the College Guidance Digest. It gives facts about 1,800 college 
preparatory schools, with a separate listing of schools according to religious 
affitiation and special purposes and curricula. The main text is in the form of 
capsule descriptions, ratings, symbols, and abbreviations, arranged by state. 
Short chapters deal with kinds of private schools, admissions, and scholarships. 
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Psychology of Personal and Social Adjustment (Second Edition), by 
Henry Clay Lindgren. New York: American Book Company, 1959. 
534 pp. $5.75. 


This text for a college general education course in psychology aids the stu- 
dent in understanding himself and others and helping him with problems of 
occupational choice and adjustment, courtship and marriage, and attaining suc- 
cess in college. Among the 19 chapters are: Adjustment Factors in Employ- 
ment; Choosing a Vocation: Self-Appraisal; and Choosing a Vocation: The 
Study of an Occupation. There is an accompanying workbook. 
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Group Guidance Units for Upper Elementary Grades in the Chicago 
Public Schools, by Marvin Burack. Chicago: Board of Education, 
1959. 115 pp. Mimeographed. 


These units and materials, some of which have been used experimentally in 
upper grades in certain Chicago schools since 1956, cover educational and 
vocational group guidance activities with considerable attention to motivation. 
Part I presents basic considerations of the group guidance program; Part II 
teacher’s outlines on the major units: Getting the Most Out of School, Self- 
Discovery and Evaluation, Discovering Opportunities for Self-Development, 
and Getting Along With Others. 
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Successfully Finding Yourself and Your Job, by F. Alexander Magoun. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 238 pp. $3.75. 


A human relations viewpoint permeates this book on vocational planning and 
job hunting. Chapters cover Finding Your Field, Good Methods in Planning 
the Campaign, Strategy and Tactics, Letters of Application, The Interviewee, 
The Interviewer, and Starting the Job. It is written, among others, for the 
undecided college student and for persons seeking to break away from the 
wrong job. 
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Counseling and the Use of Tests: A Manual for the State-Wide Test- 
ing Programs of Minnesota, by Ralph F. Berdie, Wilbur L. Layton, 
Edward O. Swanson, and Theda Hagenah. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota, 1959. 178 pp. Paperbound $2, additional copies $1.50. 


This manual is published and distributed by the Student Counseling Bureau, 
University of Minnesota, to assist counselors in interpreting the test scores ob- 
tained through the State-Wide Testing Programs sponsored by the Association 
of Minnesota Colleges and the Student Counseling Bureau. It contains chapters 
on why understand pupils, learning about pupils, tests, the use of tests, state- 
wide testing programs, administration of tests, norms and the use of percentile 
scores, and predictive instruments. There are supplements on admission to col- 
lege, statistical computations, and certain test norms. 
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OFFICE AUTOMATION 











A Survey of Engineer's Opinions 
by WILLIAM A. CARPENTER 


opay, industry faces the prob- 

lem of a shortage of qualified 
clerical personnel. This problem, 
according to many automation ex- 
perts, is responsible for the intro- 
duction of automatic office equip- 
ment. To determine how the in- 
troduction of automatic equipment 
in industrial and business offices 
would effect the high school busi- 
ness graduate in the Buffalo, New 
York, area, a group of industrial 
engineers was contacted for their 
opinions. 

Most definitions of automation 
have been written to explain factory 
automation. However, H. R. Smith 
[1] has explained automation in 
terms of office procedure. He 
states that office automation differs 
from factory automation in that 
the office has no control over its 
raw material—i.e., information. By 
capturing the information at one 
point and placing it in standard 
forms, the office can achieve the 
same sort of standardized “raw 
material” that the factory has as a 
matter of procedure. 

The method used in this study 
was the questionnaire. An inter- 
view was coupled with this inter- 
view whenever possible. Origi- 
nally, personnel managers were 
contacted to enlist their aid in this 
study. These contacts led to a re- 
ferral to a local society of industrial 
engineers. A list of 18 engineers 
was compiled at random. All of 


ate student at the University of Buf- 
falo in the counseling program. 
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these engineers were assigned, 
among other duties, the task of 
planning office procedure and lay- 
outs. These engineers represented 
four industries: electrical, utilities, 
light piece-work, and heavy forg- 
ings, and are believed to be repre- 
sentative of the Buffalo area. A 
questionnaire was sent to each en- 
gineer and a 100 per cent return 
was obtained. 

As can be seen from Table 1, 
automation has a definite place in 
the industrial plant office. Although 
the industries represented in the 
sample have not, excepting one, 
automated their offices, the trend 
appears to be in this direction, 
although the expected partial auto- 
mation is a long term project. 

It is evident that the engineers 
believe training programs in the 
high school’s business departments 
will have to change. They have 
pointed out that the high school 
student needs more typing, mathe- 
matics, training in existing auto- 
mation equipment and the theory 
of automation, and training in per- 
sonal development with emphasis 
on alertness and initiative. Many 
of the engineers suggested a coop- 
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TABLE 1 





Summary of Questionnaire Returns 








QUESTION 


ANSWERS 
Yes No Partially 







































1 


wm Co bo 


10. 


11. 


. Is your office automated at the 


present time? 


. Can your office be automated? 
. To what degree? 
. How long do you feel it will take 


for automation to be introduced 
into your office? 


. When automation is realized in 


your office do you expect to hire 
persons with training of a different 
kind than the high schools are 
now providing their business stu- 
dents? 


. Do you feel that the high school 


business graduate is adequately 
prepared for work in an automated 
office? 


. If you believe the high school 


business graduate to be inade- 
quately prepared and needing 
more education for dealing with 
automated office procedures and 
equipment, what would you rec- 
ommend? 


. Do you expect a change in em- 


ployment of office personnel when 
your office becomes automated? 


. Do you believe a change, if any, 


will be permanent? 

Will the need for high school busi- 
ness graduates be decreased? 
Will the need for high school busi- 
ness graduates be increased? 


. What type of work do you feel 


will be eliminated by automation 
in the office? 


1 8 9 
15 3 0 
Wholly 0 Partially 15 Little 3 


lyr. 3 5 yrs. 10 Longer 2 


12 3 


Additional school 1 yr. 
2 yrs. 
: 4 yrs. 
Type of school Technical 
Business 
College 


DAWDAL UM 


13 


File clerk 

General office clerk 
Typist 

Comptometer operator 
Calculator operator 
Bookkeeper 

Records clerk 
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erative training program between 
industry and the high schools. 

The majority of the engineers 
believe that training beyond the 
high school level is necessary. 
There is no clear evidence of the 
number of years of post high school 
education, but technical school and 
college are preferred over business 
schools. 

Although several of the engi- 
neers did not want to predict, it is 
of especial interest that the intro- 
duction of automatic equipment is 
not expected to create a change in 
employment. And, approximately 
half of the engineers felt that there 
will be an increased need for high 
school business graduates. 

The work that may be eliminated 
is the routine, mechanical type of 
job, i.e., file clerk. These appear to 
be the types of work most easily re- 
placed by automation as we know 
it. These jobs are most often filled 
by high school business graduates. 
If they are to be eliminated it would 
be imperative that the graduate 
obtain further training. 

Automation is a problem that 
must be faced at this time. Ac- 
tually, as can be ascertained from 
the questionnaire replies, little is 
known about the possibilities or 
application of this method of in- 
creasing clerical productivity and 
efficiency. However, the replies to 
the questionnaire might give some 
clues. 

The majority of engineers state 
that their offices can be automated 
at least partially. This is going to 
take place in the next five years. 
This is a short span of time with 
regard to the education of the 
American student. The schools 
should be preparing to meet this 
technological advance. As_ the 
schools have a large percentage of 
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business graduates it is imperative 
that this should be given special 
emphasis. 

The method of dealing with the 
advance of automation is a problem 
of each school area. Highly indus- 
trialized areas will probably be the 
first to have automated offices. It 
would appear necessary that local 
study, much the same as the one 
reported here, should be conducted 
by the various schools to determine 
the extent of further training in the 
operation and theory of automatic 
office equipment that may be 
needed by the business students. 

Counselors and guidance per- 
sonnel should survey local indus- 
try, banks, insurance firms, and 
retail organizations to establish 
their progress in automation and 
to determine what they want in a 
high school business graduate. 
Rather than requiring more years 
of school these businesses may pre- 
fer to train their own automatic 
equipment operators, possibly elimi- 
nating the need for more years of 
education. 

Technological change, such as 
that represented by automation, is 
often disruptive. To minimize this 
it seems necessary to examine our 
public policies and community fa- 
cilities to alleviate any hardship on 
our school systems. First, how- 
ever, the schools must understand 
what automation is and how it is 
going to affect the companies usu- 
ally hiring the business graduates. 
Study of automation in local indus- 
tries at the present time will do 
much to minimize hardships and 
disappointment for our future high 
school business graduates. 
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A Teenager Thinks Out Loud 


by PATRICIA E. BRYAN 





ow, as I sit down to write this, I am thinking to myself and 
wondering if I can do it! Have I got what it takes? 

Like many other millions of young girls all over the world, soon I 
shall be choosing a career. Something that in later years will either 
prove to me to be a failure or a success. 

A strong, half-sick feeling overpowers me. What can I be? 1} 
must choose wisely; all depends on that choice. Will I be a credit 
to those who have sacrificed for me? I must be! But what is the 
career which holds my future? 

Many people who have entered the right profession find it satisfy- 
ing and full of all they had dreamed and hoped for. They send us, 
the citizens of tomorrow, pamphlets full of ideas and plans. “Read 
each sentence carefully, try to decide,” we are told. However, as 
each word slips past us we wonder, read again, and think, “Is this 
what I want?” In some cases it is close, but not quite. Hammer- 
ing always in our head is the idea that “we must not waste valuable 
time or money.” 

Those who have now found or known all along what they have 
wanted to be are the lucky few—I envy them! 

You read on through the career-choosing pamphlet until you are 
confronted with these questions: “Have I these traits?. . .Am I 
emotionally balanced, enthusiastic for my work; have I high ideals, a 
good character, and patience? Have I these qualities?” I hope I 
have, but this isn’t enough. 

The pamphlet says, “This occupation is a challenging one.” If so, 
I should try to do my best, for this occupation is essential to the 
progress of our country. Further on you are told that so-and-so 
occupation holds a bright future. Then, the steps to achievement 
are numbered for you, explained. All this should prove to be very 
helpful in making a career decision. 

A comforting thought occurs when we study the biographies of 
such great men as Abraham Lincoln and our present leaders and 
imagine that they, too, at one time or another in life, must have felt 
uncertain of the future as I feel now. To name a few of their great 
achievements, however, destroys any real feeling of confidence in 
myself. It seems weak and as empty as a punctured tire. 

Living as I have recently in a strange but friendly country, with 
the lingering problem of returning to or remaining away from my 
homeland and staying loyal to both, is quite a challenge. I will 
continue to shut my eyes and ears to the rude and unkind remarks 
made by cynics and turn to the vocational experience of celebrated 
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people. 


It is their experience which can in years come to guide me 


to a brighter future, wherever I may live. 

Where this all leads, remains to be seen. Even for the Eskimos, 
who have no word in their language for war, their careers and futures 
too, hold mystery. The threatening H bomb, so very close to us all, 


adds to the puzzle. 
PATRICIA E. BRYAN was born 


in Baltimore, Maryland; she now 
lives in Southbourne, Bournemouth, 
Hants, England. The above article 
was written in England “after an 
exhausting first term at an English 
School.” In a recent letter Pat 
explains, “It was after readjusting 
myself to English school life and its 
traditions that I began to realize 
how frightening it would be to 
choose a career. This fear made 
me feel that, now more than ever, 
I had to return my parents’ sacri- 
fices—for I was given an education 





in Bugle? and a tour of Europe.” 

he writes, 
“My future vo- 
cational plans 
have, for the 
moment, been 
fulfilled for as 
long as I re- 
main in Eng- 
land I shall 
work for 
Lloyds Bank Limited and study for 
General Certificate of Education 
subjects in the evening.” 





Another Look at the Relationship between 


INTERESTS and APTITUDES 


by MICHAEL HIRT 


VIDENCE presented by Stewart 
[3] to the effect that Kuder 
scores tend to remain stable regard- 
less of subjects’ knowledge of their 
aptitude scores was in direct con- 
trast to the results of Meek’s [2] 
study. This author is of the opin- 
ion that such different results can 
perhaps be better understood if 
we have some knowledge of the 
relationship between aptitudes and 
interests. Table 1 presents the 
correlations between each of the 
nine aptitudes of the General Ap- 
titude Test Battery [1] and the 
Kuder Vocational Preference Rec- 
ord. 
These data were _ obtained 
through the cooperation of the 
Nebraska State Employment Office. 
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In their function of vocational guid- 
ance and placement, they often use 
these two instruments. The sam- 
ple used in this study represents 
the “population” of clients who had 
taken both of these tests during 
1956. For the most part, these 
subjects were entering the labor 
market for the first time, with un- 
defined aptitudes and _ interests. 
Those older subjects who had been 
in the labor force for numerous 
years were all in the unskilled class 
and came to the Employment Of- 
fice with no definite vocational ob- 
jectives. 


MicuHaeEt Hirt is with the Clinical 
Psychology Service, Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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Correlations between the General Aptitude Test Battery (G.A.T.B.) and the Kuder Vocational Preference Record 


TABLE 1. 
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P—form perception. K—motor coordina- 


S—spatial aptitude. 


Q—clerical aptitude. 


N—numerical aptitude. 


M—manual dexterity. 


V—verbal aptitude. 


F—finger dexterity. 


tion. 








It can be seen from Table 1 that 
the’ Clerical scale of the Kuder cor- 
related significantly with each of 
the aptitudes. It would seem that 
whatever the Clerical scale meas- 
ures is involved in each of the apti- 
tudes measured by the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. 

Spatial Aptitude correlated sig- 
nificantly with all of the Kuder 
scales except the Persuasive, Liter- 
ary, and Musical scales. Just how 
Spatial Aptitude is related to the 
interests measured by the Kuder is 
hard to explain. 

There are two points to be kept 
in mind when interpreting the ob- 
tained correlations. First of all, 
as can be seen from Table 2, the 
sample used was somewhat re- 
stricted in terms of age and educa- 
tion, thereby tending to lower the 
correlation coefficients. Secondly, 
even those correlation coefficients 
which were found statistically sig- 
nificant do not account for much of 
the variance. 

The general impression from the 
data presented is that, to the extent 
to which the tests used are valid, 
interests and aptitudes are more 
or less independent characteristics. 
It seems safest to conclude that in- 
terests and aptitudes, although re- 
lated, are sufficiently independent 
to be considered singly when used 
in vocational and educational coun- 
seling. 
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TABLE 2 
Age and Education of Subjects Given Both the Kuder and G.A.T.B. 








Education 
Age 8 10 12 13 14 15 «16 ~— Total 

17 3 4 14 21 
18 1 5 42 4 52 
19 4 5 23 7 39 
20 1 4 10 3 2 20 
21 1 11 3 1 16 
22 E 1 9 4 y4 17 
23 1 9 3 4 17 
24 1 6 2 5 1 15 
25 1 4 2 7 
26 1 8 1 1 11 
27 I 7 1 9 
28 1 2 1 4 
29 1 4 5 
30 2 i 3 
31-35 1 1 5 2 9 
36—40 2 4 1 1 8 
41-45 1 1 3 1 6 
46-50 2 1 1 4 
51-55 1 1 
56-60 2 2 

Tora, 19 31 «162 28 15 4 7 266 





Rural Youth Career Leaflet 


Helping Rural Youth Choose Careers, Misc. Pub. No. 771, 1958, 
is an eight-page leaflet by the Federal Extension Service of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and cooperating Federal agencies. 

It discusses opportunities in farming, related to agriculture, and 
outside agriculture, and guidance and counseling services available 
to farm youth. It’s for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. for 5¢. 


New Individual Analysis Booklet 


An Approach to Individual Analysis in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Bulletin 1959, No. 1, is a 39-page publication from 
the U. S. Office of Education written by David Segel, Frank E. 
Wellman, and Allen T. Tamilton. It is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25 D. C. for 20¢. 

It covers the need for educational and vocational guidance prin- 
ciples of guidance at the eighth- and ninth-grade levels general in- 
tellectual ability, variation in specific aptitudes, the relation of ability 
and aptitude to the high school curriculum and occupational success, 
and specific guidance procedures. 
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PAPA by CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Lane C. Asu, “Industrial Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R.,” School 
Shop, 28 (November, 1958), pp. 
7-8, 30. 

“Work experience, and the develop- 
ment of wholesome attitudes toward 
work, undergirds the entire educational 
system of the Soviet Union. Soviet 
education aims to develop versatile, 
active, and conscious builders of a 
communist society.” 

Thus is reviewed by one of its mem- 
bers impressions of Russian education 
gained by a delegation of United 
States educators which visited Russian 
schools on invitation from the Soviet 
Ministry of Education. 

There are two principal types of 
schools in Russia. One extends 
through the seventh grade and is 
found chiefly in the rural areas. The 
other is a ten year school which is 
characteristically urban. Vocational 
education is not a responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education but is operated 
by industries and other parts of the 
government.—Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


Pau. Witty, “The Gifted Student 
in the American High School,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 33 (November, 
1958), pp. 389-401. 

One of the best of many recent 
synopses of the subject. Well docu- 
mented, 
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Reviews recent efforts “to provide 
more adequate educational opportuni- 
ties, motivation, and challenge for 
gifted students in the American high 
school.” These include attempts to 
extend and enrich the curriculum for 
the academically talented with a 
special view to bridging the gap be- 
tween high school and college. 

There is a trend toward a redefini- 
tion of “giftedness” on a broader basis 
to include special potentialities in 
areas other than those generally meas- 
ured by intelligence tests. Seminars 
are being developed in high schools as 
well as colleges “designed to give 
perspective and challenge to such stu- 
dents.” Dr. Witty emphasizes that the 
work done so far in adapting schools 
to make their optimum contribution 
to the gifted pupils is but a beginning 
which can best serve as a beacon to 
others.—Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


Cuiare C. WALKER, “A Positive Ap- 
proach to Delinquency,” NEA 
Journal, 47 (October, 1958), pp. 
466-468. 


Five facts should be kept in mind 
if there is to be a forward movement 
in our campaign against delinquency: 
Positive attitudes are made through 
satisfying experiences. If a person be- 
lieves a thing is true, it is true for him, 
facts notwithstanding. Basically, all 
human beings want the approval of 
other human beings. The delinquent 


CLARENCE W. Farxor is Associate Professor and Field Representative in 
Guidance, School of Education, University of Colorado. Assisting him with this 


column in this issue are Emory 
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Schools; CLurrorp G. Houston, School of Education, University of Colorado; 
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ASKEY, Manager of Dallas Office of Rohrer, Hibler, and Replogle; and 


graduate students majoring in guidance services in the School of Education 


University of Colorado. 
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child or young person has lost faith in 
adults. 

These are some of the roots of teen- 
age unhappiness and antisocial be- 
havior: Overly protective and authori- 
tarian influences at home and at school. 
Conflicting values in home and com- 
munity. Communication difficulties. 
Adult ignorance of vital knowledge of 
child development and lack of coun- 
selors, particularly in high schools. 
Personal insecurity. Lack of life sig- 
nificance. 

There is great need for coordination 
of the various agencies working for 
youth welfare. This coordination may 
result in the calling of a council of 
business men to discuss job opportuni- 
ties for teen-agers. It may lead to 
adult education at the parent level. 
There might be a youth conducted 
community survey of needed commun- 
ity services. The cooperation of news- 
papers is certainly vital to any pro- 


am. 

“The teen-ager is at the highest 
peak of idealism, of sensitivity. It is 
because of this fact that he is so easily 
disillusioned. Must we go on ignoring 
this fact, blaming our boys and girls 
for our adult blindness? There is a 
call, clear and loud, for us to capitalize 
on the capacities of our young people. 
Only in this way can we turn the tide 
of delinquency.”—Emory J. Wesley 


+ + + 


Marion M. Lams, “Our Language 
Problem,” Balance Sheet, 40 
(November, 1958), pp. 109-111. 


Here is a plea for attack by all 
teachers on the problem of training 
youth in the mechanics of the lan- 
guage such as “even margins, use of 
capitals and period, indentation, use 
of question mark, use of quotation 
marks, and use of comma. . .” It is 
a matter for combined effort, not a 
failure to be caustically laid to the 
English teacher. 

Two specific recommendations are 
made. Every teacher should have 
available a measure of the problem 
before him in the form of results of 
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widely accepted tests such as the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Test 
C(5). All papers except those written 
in class should be typewritten. The 
Wood-Freeman study is cited as back- 
ing for this suggestion, and ideas are 
given to meet the administrative prob- 
lems involved._Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


James H. S. Bossarp, “Growing Up 
in a Large Family,” Child Study, 
35 (Fall, 1958), pp. 3-6. 


A summary of a study of a hundred 
large families made by the University 
of Pennsylvania. Impressions result- 
ing from the study included marked 
consciousness of family as an envelop- 
ing and pervasive reality among the 
members of the large family. Large 
family living tends to emphasize the 
group rather than the individual. 
Sizeable families are vulnerable to 
misfortunes that can create serious 
problems because of the necessarily 
narrow economic margin. Contrari- 
wise, family cooperativeness may be 
the source of the strength to overcome 
their problems. 

“The oversolicitous mother, the pos- 
sessive parent, or the smothering one, 
becomes incongruous in a family of 
14.” The father plays the dominant 
role in the large family; the mother is 
the administrator of details. “Staying 
in line” is a necessary element in the 
discipline of the children, a discipline 
which is in large part administered by 
the children themselves under the 
general supervision of the parents. 
“Changes in the prevailing sizes of 
family group would seem, therefore, 
to produce corresponding changes in 
prevailing personality types.”—Emory 
J. Wesley 


++ + 


EsTHER L. MippLEwoop, “So Young 
—And So Worried?” Nationai 
Parent-Teacher, 53 (November, 
1958), pp. 17-19. 

“At its best childhood is beset with 
worries, and at its worst the worries 
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may be intolerable.” This is a fact 
that adults, especially those charged 
with particular responsibilities in the 
education of children, must not neglect 
if they are to satisfactorily meet their 
responsibilities. To help the child with 
his worries the adult must understand 
them. The preschool child is faced 
with many fears of the unknown. Just 
as he begins to attain a fair knowledge 
of the world around him, he is cast 
into the maelstrom of newness at 
school. The new elements of life 
come at him at such a rate that he 
may not be able to handle them and 
will regress into previous patterns of 
behavior. 

“Our children need, above all, faith 
in themselves, an inner strength that 
is derived from love, so that new ex- 
periences will take on the shimmer of 
adventure instead of the dark face of 
fear. Now, while they are small, let 
us see that their cares aren’t too big. 

“If we want sturdy, courageous 
adults, then we must heed the fears 
of children.”—Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


Harrison ALLEN Dosss, “Working 
Together for Troubled Children 
and Youth,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, 36 (September, 
1958), pp. 73-83. 


“A big job for children’s welfare 
needs to be done. This requires, 
above all, big persons to achieve what 
is personally and socially called for. 
No one can grow big by merely wish- 
ing it. Everyone must go forward or 
regress; standing still for any length of 
time is an impossible feat.” An excel- 
lent decalogue for improvement of 
those who work with troubled children 
and youth is given and is well worth 
examination.—Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 


Rosert McBaneg, “Let’s Try Some 
Round Pegs in Square Holes,” 
Personnel Administration, 21 
(Nov.-Dec., 1958), pp. 5-12. 
The author recommends careful per- 

sonnel placement but reminds readers 
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that workers change as they reach 
goals they have set up, as they feel 
impact of home problems and as they 
get older. He comments on people’s 
potential and the satisfaction that they 
get out of succeeding in new jobs. 

One way to meet the increasing de- 
mand for highly qualified personnel is 
to provide maximum development of 
available staff. Job rotation, on the 
lower levels, is recommended. Job 
enlargement provides increasing re- 
sponsibility as a worker grows to the 
point where he can benefit by ex- 
panded responsibilities.—Clifford Hous- 
ton 


+ + + 


SauL W. GELLERMAN, “The Ethics 
of Personality Testing,” Person- 
nel, 35 (Nov.-Dec., 1958), pp. 
30-35. 


The author recommends that indus- 
trial test users subscribe to a formal 
code of ethics in order to restore con- 
fidence in their use. Such testers have 
done too much unnecessary probing 
and have not always protected the 
privacy of tested persons. 

Probing in a worker’s private affairs 
should be done only with his consent 
and only if doing so would be helpful. 
Only those test data should be ob- 
tained which are relevant to the prob- 
able work performance of the testee 
or that will help in developing him. 

Employees should be given assur- 
ance, before being tested, that test 
data will not be misused.—Clifford 
Houston 


++ + 


Ross StacGNner, “The Gullibility of 
Personnel Managers,” Personnel 
Psychology, 11 (Autumn, 1958), 
pp. 347-352. 


Personnel managers should learn to 
discriminate between bona fide psy- 
chological services and the “gold- 
brick” variety. They should request 
scientific evidence before they pur- 
chase employee-selection programs. 

Reputable industrial psychologists 
can render valuable services but 
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quacks and charlatans have moved 
into the field, especially that of per- 
sonality testing. 

Purchasers of selection and other 
psychological programs should be con- 
cerned about reliability and validity 
of instruments used and on the availa- 
bility of group norms. Scientifically 
sound test data can be very useful as 
a basis for research concerning critical 
factors determining successful per- 
formance. Only qualified persons 
should administer and interpret such 
instruments.—Clifford Houston 


++ + 


DucaA.p S. ARBUCKLE, “Five Philo- 
sophical Issues in Counseling,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 5 (Fall, 1958), pp. 211-215. 


This conceptual discussion of the 
philosophical issues in counseling 
stands as one of the few recent arti- 
cles which is a “must” for every coun- 
selor, counselor educator, and counse- 
lor-in-training. To attempt to ab- 
stract, simplify, or summarize the por- 
trayal of the five issues would be not 
only unfair to its purpose, but could 
deter its careful reading. The areas 
covered are (1) the self concept, (2) 
religion, (3) the nature of man, (4) 
counselor responsibility, and (5) coun- 
selor education. Suffice it to say that 
a complete and thoughtful reading is 
more than recommended for all per- 
sons concerned with where we are go- 
ing in guidance.—O. L. Caskey 


++ + 


PETER MrirRENDA and JoHN RoTtH- 
NEY, “Evaluating The Effects of 
Counseling Eight Years After,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 5 (Fall, 1958), pp. 165-169. 
A large sample of high school stu- 

dents, half of whom received intensive 

formal counseling and the other half 
receiving no such counseling, were fol- 
lowed up by questionnaire at various 
intervals after graduation. There were 
little differences at six months, two 
and one-half years, and even five years 
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after termination. At eight years, how- 
ever, it seemed desirable outcomes 
could be related to the counseled 
group and the effects of the counsel- 
ing program. The counseled students 
tended to show a pattern of more 
favorable adult behaviors and _atti- 
tudes. It appears that intensive coun- 
seling does produce certain significant 
and positive results, and it is postu- 
lated that five more years will produce 
even wider differences between the 
counseled and non-counseled groups. 
—O. L. Caskey 


+ + + 


ABRAHAM S. LEvINE, “Aptitude 
Versus Achievement Tests as 
Predictors of Achievement,” 
Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 18 (Autumn, 
1958), pp. 517-525. 


Differences between aptitude and 
achievement tests are approached as 
differences in degree or relative em- 
phasis. Both types of tests are de- 
scribed and types are identified, along 
with explanatory comments regarding 
content, relationships, and validities. 
Specific examples are given to show 
the practical use of achievement tests 
in improving the predictive value of 
aptitude tests in educational and mili- 
tary service situations.—O. L. Caskey 


+ + + 
STEPHEN WISEMAN and _ JACK 
WRIGLEY, “Essay-Reliability: 


The Effect of Choice of Essay- 

Title,” Educational and Psycho- 

logical Measurement, XVIII 

(Spring, 1958), pp. 129-138. 

This article deals with the variables 
in an essay-type test as a part of an 
examination for candidates seeking ad- 
mission to English grammar schools. 
Of particular interest to the counselor 
is the fact that choice of one of five 
given subjects for essays correlated sig- 
nificantly with general mental ability; 
dull students being more prone to 
choose “pedestrian” subjects. 
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Although further work in this area 
is necessary, the implications for use 
in autobiographical data by the psy- 
chometrist are far reaching.—Mary 
Stuart Waterbury 


++ + 


Rosert J. Havicnurst, “What to 
Do About the Tough, Hostile 
Boy,” Phi Delta Kappan, 40 
(December, 1958), pp. 136-138. 


This is a reply to an emotionally 
based article in the November Phi 
Delta Kappan entitled “The Cult of 
the Slob” in which the writer proposed 
such solutions as “throw them out of 
school” and “quarantine them” as solu- 
tions to the problems of dealing with 
the non-conforming boys. 

There are somewhere near three- 
quarters of a million tough, hostile 
boys—about three per cent of the popu- 
lation aged 10 to 17. There are 
probably five per cent in the semi- 
delinquent classification, ones “with 
duck-tail haircuts, side-burns, leather 
jackets, and leather boots.” 

There are three reasons why these 
boys have become problems. Their 
families have failed them. They are 
generally below average in verbal in- 
telligence. And the school has failed 
this group in not adapting to their 
needs. 

What can be done? Easy to say, but 
hard to accomplish, family life can be 
improved. The schools must adapt 
their programs to the boys and quit 
trying to alter the boys in conformity 
with standards that were set in viola- 
tion of the capacities and needs of the 
boys. A combination of school work 
with jobs and social life must be 
worked out. “Perhaps the school au- 
thorities can do it. Perhaps it will 
require a new organization, a kind of 
state or municipal authority, which sets 
up its own work programs and school 
programs and recruits and trains a 
corps of teachers and youth leaders 
who understand and like to work with 
these boys.”—Emory J. Wesley 


++ + 








Frep T. WiLtHELMs, “The Impor- 
tance of People,” Educational 
Leadership, XVI (November, 
1958), pp. 107-112. 


Wilhelms, in a letter written to a 
friend while in Pakistan, reflects upon 
the influence of American schools on 
the way men live their lives. He be- 
lieves that our “too-exclusive concern 
for ethics-toward-others” is not broad 
enough to make for happiness of in- 
dividuals because there is also the 
“matter of how a man lives with him- 
self.” 

The task of education is to “produce 
young people greatly strengthened to 
handle constructively the realities they 
must handle,” not only the big prob- 
lems confronting individuals, but the 
day by day “gnawing unhappiness 
that runs steadily through many—may- 
be nearly all—lives.” 

To achieve this goal in education 
the author suggests: 


The foundation has to be the youth’s 
composure within himself, his calm 
belief in himself—for without self- 
confidence and self-acceptance there 
cannot be courage and_ vision 
toward the external world, or 
warmth toward others. 


Wilhelms challenges educators with 
this statement: “It will be a tre- 
mendous job to develop a school pro- 
gram, appropriate to the goal, for life 
in all too many schools is more pro- 
ductive of the hectic flush than of 
serenity.”—Dorothy Richards 


+ + + 


CATHERINE L. BEACHLEY, “The 
Use of Television in Guidance,” 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
(December, 1958), pp. 19-23. 


This article discusses the use of 
closed circuit television in the guid- 
ance program in Washington County, 
Maryland. The guidance department, 
in conjunction with the school coun- 
selors and interested teachers in the 
49 schools, has presented a weekly 
series of half-hour guidance telecasts, 
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planned for voluntary viewing by stu- 
dent groups. 

The plan for using TV is to present 
programs which give students a broad 
orientation in several of the major 
areas of concern to counselors—adjust- 
ment to school and social life, curricu- 
lum planning, and vocational guidance. 
Also it is necessary for the individual 
counselors to complement these tele- 
casts in personal contact with the stu- 
dents. 

The various techniques used to 
transmit information as well as the 
material to be presented is thoroughly 
discussed. The use of television 
makes well-qualified guests available 
to all the pupils in the system. Also 
since programs are received in several 
places outside the schools, the tele- 
casts have been effective in interpret- 
ing guidance to the public. 

The plans for future use are dis- 
cussed and they include such pro- 
grams as: “College Days” ( personali- 
ties from several institutions will state 
their views), “Careers for Tomorrow” 
(will be an opportunity for seniors to 
hear a discussion of the occupational 
outlook for high school graduates of 
1959 by U. S. Under Secretary of 
Labor, James T. O’Connell), and “It’s 
Your Choice” (which discusses the 
latest military guidance information). 

The article thoroughly discussed the 
merits of such an aid in providing the 
guidance services.—Larry K. Chace 


++ + 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER and SLOAN 
Way.Lanp, “Occupation Labor 
Force Status and Education,” 
The Journal of Educational So- 
ciology (Sept., 1958), pp. 8-20. 


This article illustrates how educa- 
tional attainment is related to the 
types of work in which people engage. 
It stresses that the days when a high 
school graduate could study with a 
successful lawyer or practitioner and 
eventually qualify as a lawyer or doc- 
tor are over. The article illustrates the 
relationship between years of educa- 
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tion to the position which a person 
occupies. 

The data used for this study is 
taken from the 1950 Census. The ar- 
ticle discusses such issues as: Relation 
of education and unemployment and 
states that the median level of educa- 
tional attainment for the employed is 
higher than for the unemployed. Oc- 
cupational status and education study 
shows that the professional and tech- 
nical workers, who were placed at the 
top, had the most schooling. 

This article also pointed out the re- 
lation between white and non-white 
males and showed that in the male 
labor force the median number of 
years of school for the non-white was 
6.6 as compared with the 9.5 for the 
total male population. 

Females in the labor force have a 
higher educational attainment level 
than males (11.3 to 9.5 years). “This 
shows that participation in the labor 
force is educationally selective in favor 
of those with more education.”—Larry 
K. Chace 


+ + + 


Henry Winturop, “Psychological 
and Economic Assumptions Un- 
derlying Automation, II,” The 
American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology, 18 (October, 
1958), pp. 69-82. 


The first part of this article (which 
appeared in the previous issue) ana- 
lyzed automation in terms of the hu- 
man work force. In this second part, 
Winthrop deals with the societal 
premises on which automation is 
based. 

In a penetrating examination of 
theories from Darwin to Fromm, Win- 
throp concludes, “It is the abuse not 
the use of the seminal aspects of the 
second industrial revolution, which is 
most feared.” 

These two articles provide the vo- 
cational counselor with a concise pic- 
ture of some of the larger considera- 
tions of automation. Winthrop’s anal- 
ysis raises questions which, if logically 
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extended, suggest the need for a re- 
examination of the principles on which 
guidance services are based.—Mary 
Stuart Waterbury 


++ + 


Ernest Harms, “The Doctor and 
the Problem Child,” School and 
Society, 86 (December 20, 
1958), pp. 457-458. 


The common-sense concept of child 
guidance has been artificially sup- 
pressed by the imposition of narrow 
limitations. The writer says this 
limited type of child guidance which 
some psychiatric fanatics have pro- 
duced is partly responsible for the in- 
ability of our educational system to 
respond successfully to guidance 
needs, particularly among teen-age 
youth, and for the increasing devia- 
tional behavior and _ delinquency. 
Guidance is necessary in practically 
all segments of the life of our youth 
and, if totally developed, would bring 
about the adjustment of the child to 
the problems of modern life. Estab- 
lished on a scientific basis for the con- 
cept of child guidance it was found in 
a clinic research project that only five 
to six per cent of the general intake 
require psychiatric care. Over 40% 
need pediatric help or present somato- 
psychological problems which fell into 
the area of pediatrics. The rest pre- 
sent behavioral and neurotic-emotional 
disturbances requiring psychotherapy, 
or social, vocational, or remedial prob- 
lems calling for handling by special- 
ists in these fields. The writer pro- 
posed that the pediatrician and not the 
psychiatrist be the major medical 
officer of any guidance team.—John E. 
Molello 


+ + + 


H. D. Ricuarpson, “Quality and 
Quantity in Higher Education,” 
School and Society, 86 (Decem- 
ber 20, 1958), pp. 456-457. 
According to some critics, if we are 

to save ourselves and regain our posi- 

tion in the world, we must choose in 
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higher education between educating a 
few people exceedingly well and try- 
ing to educate a great number less 
well. They contend we cannot do 
both. We must recognize this as an 
assumption that has not been proved. 
The author states that the foundation 
of a free democratic society is the 
level of intelligence of the whole 
people—the education, enlightenment, 
and understanding of all citizens. The 
responsibility of a free democratic so- 
ciety is to educate everyone to the 
maximum level that his ability per- 
mits. This is the American ideal 
which has been given reality in the 
free public system of education that 
provides equality of opportunity for 
all regardless of sex, race, religion, or 
national origin.—John E. Molello 


+ + + 


Dopson, Dan W., “Suburbanism 
and Education,” The Journal of 


Educational Sociology, XXXII 
(Sept. 1958), pp. 2-7. 
Population mobility in the past 


decade has affected profound changes 
of American life. The inner city that 
once dominated its suburbs is coming 
under the cultural dominance of the 
suburban way of life. 

The assets and liabilities of subur- 
banism whose characteristics are sug- 
gestive of a phenomenon are: 

1. Segregative way of life built by 
mass production methods, self con- 
tained, homogeneous as to race and 
socio-economic status, communities. 

2. Fragmented way of life ( fathers’ 
contact with his children largely over 
weekends, separation of industry from 
the community. 

3. Homogeneous pattern of life and 
trends toward conformity (orientation 
of youth to one age group). 

4. Built in patterns of educational 
inequality (less tax-base per child on 
which to draw for community serv- 
ices). 

5. Heavy dependence on “snob ap- 
peal” for its stability. Suburbanism 
creates many problems that must be 
dealt with. A few of these problems 
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are: how to gear education to mobil- 
ity; degree and effects of conformity; 
preoccupation with status and recrea- 
tional, educational, and other welfare 
cost needs offer meager services.— 
Bess Gochis 


+ + + 


AntHony C. Riccio, “The Status 
of the Autobiography,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 36 (July, 
1958), pp. 33-36. 


According to many _ counselor- 
trainers, the autobiography is one of 
the techniques of guidance which gives 
the best understanding of an individ- 
ual’s behavior. However, a_ study 
made in California indicates that ap- 
proximately 25% of a group of 68 
counselors employed this technique. 
In rating ten guidance techniques in 
the order of their relative value, the 
autobiography was rated 9th. The 
author seeks to determine the reasons 
why conselors do not employ the auto- 
biography as a technique. 

Objections against the use of this 
technique center around problems of 
reliability, validity, and practicability. 
However, investigations indicate that 
students welcome the opportunity to 
relate the experiences of their own life 
and the majority write with objective 
reality. The autobiography is con- 
sidered to be a rich source of psycho- 
logical materials, and is a simple, eco- 
nomical method of gaining informa- 
tion. Interpretations of the informa- 
tion may present a problem as does all 
information that is gathered, however, 
there are various sources of help avail- 
able in interpreting this biographical 
information. 

Riccio concludes: (1) “Autobiog- 
raphy is a valid and valuable means 
of supplementing knowledge of the 
student gained from the use of other 
guidance techniques and should per- 
haps be employed by more counselors. 
(2) The subjectivity of the autobiog- 
raphy is both a strength and a weak- 
ness. It is a strength in that it en- 
ables a student to relate something as 
he wishes to relate it. In so doing, 
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it serves as a cathartic and/or self- 
evaluative purpose. It is a weakness 
in that the material presented may be 
distorted or superficial. (3) Teachers 
and counselor cooperation in examin- 
ing and interpreting selected autobi- 
ographies might well serve as a be- 
ginning of the continual use of the 
case conference method in the school 
setting.—Dorothy Richards 


+ + + 


GreorcE W. DENEMARK, “Do 
Schools Have a Role in Adjust- 
ment?” Educational Leader- 
ship, XVI (November, 1958), 
pp. 66-71. 


This article gives a fine clarification 
and definition of adjustment, and the 
place that it should hold in education 
today. It should be most revealing to 
both parents and teachers alike. 

The current criticisms of education 
have caused a great amount of concern 
over the responsibilities of the school. 
Dean Denemark states that there is 
no such thing as being “for” or 
“against” adjustment. He advocates 
that it is either adjustment or death— 
death for the individual and death for 
society. There is no doubt that a 
central responsibility of the school is 
that of helping each child to adjust to 
the culture of which he is a part. 

One of the major reasons that such 
confusion has arisen among parents 
and educators is that the meaning of 
the word adjustment has been com- 
pounded to the point of misunder- 
standing by two groups recently. One 
of these has been a small group of 
journalists who are either more con- 
cerned with writing a story rather than 
offer the facts, or just do not under- 
stand the relationships that exist be- 
tween parents and children daily. The 
other group, typified by the Council 
for Basic Education, has also twisted 
the méaning of the word adjustment, 
and has misinterpreted its place in the 
school. 

Adjustment is a complex, multi-fac- 
tored approach to life and is not a 
simple “either-or” choice as these two 
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groups would lead people to believe. 
Adjustment does not mean conformity, 
and neither is it at the opposite end of 
the scale from intellectual development 
in our schools. 

The critical areas of individuality, 
discipline, creativity, standards, and 
adjustability in our school programs do 
not mean that we must have soft, pro- 
hibitive, unorganized instruction. Our 
schools can be operated efficiently, 
and we can still keep clear the focus 
on individuals and help each of them 
to deal intelligently and effectively 
with the important problems of our 
times and of the years ahead.—Keith L. 
Scott 


+ + + 


BERNARD HALDANE, “How to Find 
the Best in Every Man,” Person- 
nel, 35 (Sept.-Oct., 1958), pp. 
9-17. 

In business management’s search for 
means of maximum development of 
personnel just concentrating on dis- 
covering a person’s weaknesses and 
strengthening him is not as produc- 
tive as discovering and developing the 
Success Patterns that have determined 
his past achievement. 

An employee should be encouraged 
to evaluate himself subjectively if he 
is to be expected to increase self 
understanding and to grow in his own 
way. It is beneficial to stimulate him 
to acknowledge the best that he has 
accomplished and to surpass past suc- 
cesses. Discovery of the dynamic 
factors responsible for successes is 
conducive to aliveness, growth, and 
development.—Clifford Houston 


+ + + 


AntTuHony C. Riccio, “The Status of 
the Autobiography,” Peabody 
Journal of Education, 36 (July, 
1958), pp. 33-36. 


According to Strang, observation 
and autobiography are the two most 
effective instruments for the under- 
standing of an individual. But one of 
Shaffer’s studies has indicated that 
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among the ten different counseling 
techniques autobiography ranks ninth. 
In this article, however, attempt has 
been made to see why autobiography 
is not commonly used as a tool by 
counselors, 

After giving a brief description of 
autobiography as “a self-report classi- 
fied with such guidance techniques 
as the self-rating scale and the daily 
record,” the author has moved on to 
present the arguments both for and 
against this technique. 

The main arguments against auto- 
biography are listed as: I. Problems 
related with the concepts of validity, 
reliability, and practicability. 2. Many 
students do not want to present the 
true facts about themselves. 3. Com- 
plexity of the material. 4. Difficulties 
involved in its interpretations. 

On the other hand the author main- 
tains that it has several advantages. 
Some of these are: 1. Opportunity for 
the students to tell about themselves. 
2. Abundance of psychological mate- 
rial available in such accounts. 3. 
Facts concerning the student’s atti- 
tudes. 4. Convenience with which in- 
formation can be obtained. 

The author sums up the article with 
two major considerations: 1. The 
technique can be most effective when 
the student feels free to express him- 
self. 2. There are difficulties regarding 
the interpretation of autobiography.— 
K. N. Jaitly 


++ + 
and these, also... 


“Guessing on Multiple Choice Tests” 
and Martin Ziegler, Robert Bernreuter, 
and Donald Ford, “A New Profile for 
Interpreting Academic Ability,” both 
in Autumn Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement . . . “Evaluative 
Criteria for the V.A. Vocational Coun- 
seling Service,” “The Place of Values 
in Counseling and Psychotherapy,” and 
“The I1.Q. of the Average College Stu- 
dent” in Fall Journal of Counseling 
Psychology . . . Ruth Strang, “Guid- 
ance and Counseling and the Teacher” 
in October Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors. 
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, Vocational Counseling Service Directory 


HE 1958-1960 Directory of Vocational Counseling Services, pre- 

pared by the American Board on Professional Standard in Voca- 
tional Counseling, Inc., is available from the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. at $1.50 per copy. 


++ + 


Student Tnainee Examinations Set 


HE U. S. Civil Service Commission announces the closing date 
for its new Student Trainee examination for on-the-job training 
in Federal agencies as April 2. A written test is required. 

The college student work-study program is in scientific, technical, 
agricultural, accounting, and statistical fields. During the periods 
that they are employed, they are paid at the rate of $3,255 to $3,755 
a year. 


+ + + 


Government Occupational Information bulletin 

HE 1958 REVISION of Occupational Information for Counselors of 

the U. S. Department of Labor is a 24-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy of government publications. 

Sections include occupational and industrial information for use of 
counselors; manpower studies and reports; counseling and related 
techniques; career and employment planning; older worker studies; 
background information on apprenticeship, child-labor standards, 
wages, hours, and related benefits; and periodicals. 

It is available from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. at 15¢ per copy. 


+ + + 


College Costs Booklet Auailatle 


NEW (1959) booklet on College Costs is now available gratis to 
A college preparatory students and their parents in the ten com- 
ponent school districts served by the Northern Westchester County, 
New York, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, according to 
C. C. Dunsmoor, director. 

The 12-page booklet is a companion to Choosing A College, 1958, 
also prepared for students served by BOCES. Dr. Dunsmoor wrote 
the earlier booklet, Ruth Johns and J. Chandler Campbell the 1959 
one. 

The eight pages of tabular data on two-year and four-year colleges 
are supplemented by an introductory section and one on ways of 
meeting college costs. 

Both publications are also available to persons outside the BOCES 
area at 25¢ each (cash, check, or money order payable to the BOCES, 
546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York). 
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MORE ADEQUATE adjustment 
A of the “forgotten child” is 
coming to be recognized as not only 
a desirable goal of society, but as 
an increasingly necessary one. 

We no longer feel that institu- 
tionalization of the mentally hand- 
icapped relieves us of all respon- 
sibilities to him, but that each life 
is a precious one and that each has 
something unique and valuable to 
contribute to our way of life. 

This is the feeling upon which is 
predicted the philosophy of educa- 
tion in America, and underlying 
which are two important premises 
fundamental to this philosophy. 
One, that each member of society 
has the privilege and the right to 
be developed to his optimum maxi- 
mal growth through fulfillment of 
individual physical and psychologi- 
cal needs. Two, that all pupils, 
unless severely handicapped either 
physically or mentally, should at- 
tend school for a minimum num- 
ber of years in order to approxi- 
mate this optimal growth and de- 
velopment. These two premises 
apparently pertain to all—the gifted, 
the normal, and the handicapped. 

It has been in response to these 
demands that the schools have be- 
come more and more complex and 
guidance and counseling have come 
to share in a significant way. 

The counselor has the serious 


Dona.p A. Davis is Research Spe- 
cialist, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

This investigation was supported, in 
part, by a training grant from the office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 
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Counseling The Mentally Retarded 


by DONALD A. DAVIS 





responsibility of aiding each stu- 
dent in his school toward better 
adjustment to his environment. 
Obviously this includes the mentally 
retarded. A mental retardate is a 
person whose measured intelligence 
quotient is roughly between the 
limits of 50 and 70 and with ade- 
quate training he can be expected 
to function as an essentially normal 
person. He must be identified as 
early as possible, must be trained in 
emotional control, must be helped 
to formulate a more realistic self- 
concept, and must be aided in 
choosing appropriate educational 
and vocational goals. As a precau- 
tionary measure let it be understood 
that these areas of adjustment are 
not actually separable into distinct 
and unrelated subjects, but that 
they are closely interrelated and 
interdependent. However, for the 
purposes of clarity and discussion 
it seems best to approach them as 
entities. 


Problems of the Retarded 


There seems to be general agree- 
ment in the field that the mentally 
retarded child has particular diffi- 
culty in making satisfactory resolu- 
tions of his problems. Mental re- 
tardates, unlike other deviates 
whose disabilities may be seen, re- 
ceive from the public mind emo- 
tional dislike and repulsion. This, 
of course, leads frequently to with- 
drawal or anti-social aggressive be- 
havior. 

Parental attitudes toward chil- 
dren who are mentally retarded 
have definite effects 2n the mental 
health of the child. These atti- 
tudes may spring from guilt feel- 
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ings based on mistaken concepts 
of heredity or on a feeling of being 
punished for past misdeeds. This 
sets up a barrier between child and 
parent, lessening the opportunity 
for a sound emotional development 
of the child, which in turn may 
bring about partial or even com- 
plete rejection of the child. 


Self-respect seems to be based 
on good family relations, acceptance 
by others, achievements in both 
thought and action, and fostering of 
independence. The mentally re- 
tarded must not be pushed beyond 
his intellectual capacities. This 
will inevitably result in frustration, 
irritability, impatience, and hatred 
and rejection of self or society. 

Dewan [1] undertook to ascer- 
tain the frequency of emotional in- 
stability in 30,000 retarded and 
non-retarded subjects as measured 
by the Canadian Army “M” test. 
He found that there was a definitely 
higher incidence of emotional in- 
stability in the mentally retarded 
than in the non-retarded. He also 
notes that as the intelligence in- 
creases the emotional instability 
decreases. 

One of the most important factors 
influencing the emotional adjust- 
ment of the mentally retarded is 
the attitudes of the parents to the 
child. To most parents the child is 
an extension of the self. He can be 
used to fulfill the hopes and desires 
which they were unable to attain 
in their own lives. If the child is 
mentally retarded, he presents a 
source of worry, frustration, and 
guilt. The “sins of the father” have 
been visited upon the child and thus 
he constitutes a continual threat to 
the ego of the parents, constantly 
reflecting their own inadequacies. 
If the parents have these attitudes 
and thoughts of the child, they will 
find it difficult to understand and 
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accept him. This in turn will 
seriously hinder the healthful de- 
velopment of the child’s personality. 

Counselors of the mentally re- 
tarded probably have failed much 
more often than they have suc- 
ceeded in educational matters. The 
retardate, usually coming from an 
environment of rejection or over- 
protection and lacking socializing 
experiences with normal children, 
is prevented from adjustment 
through fears, anxieties, and frustra- 
tions. He is not able to gain status 
through academic achievement and 
will react with anger, aggression, or 
withdrawal. 

The retarded person is subject to 
the same range and variety of emo- 
tional reactions as are those of 
normal intelligence. Rejection by 
parents, the community, relatives, 
peers, and in many cases by the 
school will have definite deleterious 
effects on the emotional adjustment 
and development of a realistic con- 
cept of self of the retardate. 

He should be regarded as a 
normal child emotionally but with 
intellectual deviation. If the child 
is happy and contented, the result 
will be good mental health. Such 
people can be definite assets to the 
community and country. 

The counselor should encourage 
parents and teachers to give lessons 
and training which are within the 
abilities of the intellectually sub- 
normal so that he may achieve up 
to capacity. Social training and 
character development are more 
significant than academic attain- 
ment for these children. They will 
be accepted by society if they are 
cheerful, willing, and obedient. 
However, if they lack these qualities 
of adjustment they will be shunned 
and disliked. 

Good standards, values, and atti- 
tudes should be inculcated as early 
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as possible since retardates have 
difficulty distinguishing right from 
wrong and are easily influenced 
by peers and adults. With social 
problems under control, they will 
function passably well in areas of 
concrete thinking, but they find ab- 
stract reasoning and interpretation 
of symbolic material incomprehen- 
sible. The educational training 
must be tailored to the student. It 
is a waste of time and money to 
attempt to mold the student to a 
rigid concept of formal academic 


schedules. 


Bobroffs follow-up study [2] 
illustrates the above point. He 
checked on 121 adults who had 
been given special training in the 
public schools 12 years before. 
Very few of these retarded people 
had failed to meet social standards 
of self-sufficiency and responsibility. 
He felt that as a result of this study 
more confident predictions can be 
made for people having had similar 
training. 

Group counseling in a warm, 
friendly, and democratic atmos- 
phere does much to ameliorate 
social attitudes, beliefs, and modes 
of conduct. Special attention and 
training will do much to mediate 
happier and more productive lives 
for the retarded. 

An illustration of the problem is 
the case of a young man in Camp 
Brighton, a parole unit operated by 
the Michigan Department of Cor- 
rections. He is a mentally retarded 
youth 22 years of age. He has 
been judged a thief and has been 
isolated from society because of his 
behavior. However, a _ greater 
crime than this one has been per- 
petrated by society against the lad. 
He comes from an_ unfortunate 
family background, was expelled 
from school at an early age, and 
has been on his own for many years. 
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He has numerous unresolved emo- 
tional problems and does not under- 
stand how and why he gets into so 


many difficulties. He has formed 
poor social skills, work habits, and 
moral standards. Most would agree 
that these are learned and not in- 
herited. Had he had training and 
special education beginning at an 
early age, he probably would be a 
productive member of society at 
the present time instead of being 
a ward of the state. The financial 
burden is ours, the emotional be- 
wilderment and guilt feelings are 


his. 


Functions of the Counselor 


There seems to be considerable 
agreement that “self” is gradually 
becoming recognized as one of the 
most useful, integrative concepts 
yet developed for explaining be- 
havior. An understanding of the 
self-concept and the ability to alter 
it through some sort of re-education 
would be a valuable tool for the 
counselor of the mentally retarded. 


Counseling techniques available 
to the counselor which will aid in 
understanding the self concept of 
the student are the autobiography 
in written or verbal form, test re- 
sults, anecdotal records, and con- 
ferences with teachers, parents, or 
others who know the retardate well 
and are able to relate his behavior 
objectively. If there seems to be a 
discrepancy between what the stu- 
dent thinks of himself and the 
opinions of others in terms of in- 
terests, abilities, capacities, goals, 
values, and attitudes, then the 
counselor may utilize the counsel- 
ing interview, talks by other people 
who have rapport with the coun- 
selee, or group interaction to bring 
about a more realistic view of him- 
self by the student. Cotzin [3] 
concludes, after a study of the ef- 
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fectiveness of group psychotherapy 
on mentally defective problem 
boys, that the results are entirely 
encouraging and indicate that 
group psychotherapy is useful with 
the mentally retarded. 

Emotional self control is neces- 
sary for the mentally retarded. 
Kaldeck feels that “most patients 
in state schools as far as they are 
able-bodied and have I.Q.’s above 
45 or 50 are placed in institutions, 
not because of their intellectual 
deficiency but on account of their 
emotional difficulties” [4]. In an- 
other study Nehan [5], basing her 
statements on evidence presented 
in her investigation, proposes that 
high-grade mental defectives of the 
moron or borderline type improve 
with psychotherapeutic treatment 
in about the same proportion as do 
normals. This would mean that 
lack of intelligence within limits is 
not necessarily an inhibiting agent 
in learning emotional control. 

In a study of the effectiveness of 
a comprehensive guidance program 
at the Brandon State School in 
Vermont, Thorne [6] reports that 
counseling and psychotherapy are 
both possible and profitable. The 
therapy of 68 retardates resulted in 
happier, better adjusted children, 
total abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, increase of group morale, and 
lowering of uncontrolled emotional 
reactions. He indicates that 66 
per cent improved, 23 per cent 
remained unchanged, and ten per 
cent became worse. 

The need for educational coun- 
seling will vary considerably de- 
pending upon the size and philos- 
ophy of the school. If it is a large 
one and there is emphasis upon 
increasing individual differences, 
there probably will be special 
classes for the exceptional child. 
Early identification and proper 
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placement will be the responsibility 
of the counselor. But if the school 
is a small one, in rural areas espe- 
cially, the counselor will have 
greater difficulties. He must do 
what he can to ease tensions at 
home, to be sure the teacher un- 
derstands the limitations of the 
child, and to provide learning ex- 
periences which are meaningful for 
the retardate. The retarded indi- 
vidual’s self-concept is being shaped 
by these experiences and if he is 
made to fail, to feel guilty and 
worthless at an early age, then it 
will be exceedingly difficult to 
change these attitudes later on in 
life. 

There is probably no aspect of 
education of mentally retarded 
children which is more important 
than that which concerns itself with 
the social and occupational adjust- 
ment in adult life. Since these 
people will be filling unskilled and 
semi-skilled occupations primarily, 
it is desirable that they be taught 
such things as cleanliness, cour- 


. teousness, punctuality, cooperation, 


reading of simple notices and filling 
out of simple blanks, rather than 
specific job skills. The counselor 
must see that the retardate under- 
stands the necessity for these at- 
tributes and that he does as well as 
he can within his limitations. 

Personal and social skills and 
attitudes are most important for 
vocational success. Retardates usu- 
ally can be placed if they have a 
desire to work, good personal 
habits, a sense of responsibility, 
and ability to get along with others. 
Placement is most difficult when 
emotional disturbances are added 
to mental deficiency. 

These people can become good 
workers and citizens if they get 
good training. With acceptance at 
home and in school adequate per- 
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sonalities can emerge; without ac- 
ceptance, society’s resources for the 
delinquent, psychotic, and criminal 
will become exhausted and the real 
problems will remain. 
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LEADERSHIP 
TESTING 


by 
RUSSELL N. CASSEL 
and 


GENEVIEVE HADDOX 


HIS STUDY was concerned with 

making a comparative assess- 
ment of leadership test scores for 
matched groups of male and female 
9th grade students, all of whom 
were (at the time of the study) 
students in two of the high schools 
in Phoenix. 

It is a portion of a larger study 
which is directed at the investiga- 
tion of dynamics involved in an 
effective leadership function, and 
with the further objective of devel- 
oping psychological tests designed 
to assess such dynamics. 


Tests Utilized 


Leadership Values. The Leader- 
ship Q-Sort Test (LQT) by R. 


Russet N. Cassext is System Psy- 
chologist and Genevieve Happox is 
Guidance Counselor, Phoenix Union 
High Schools and Phoenix College 
System, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Cassel, and published by Psycho- 
metric Affiliates, Chicago, Illinois, 
was utilized to assess the individ- 
ual’s values or personal philosophy 
in the leadership area. The test 
uses Q-methodology, and it pro- 
vides a Pearson r between the rat- 
ings which an individual assigns to 
the 60 test items, in terms of how 
important he believes each one is 
for the performance of an effective 
leadership role, and the mean rat- 
ings assigned by various normative 
groups of individuals. 

Each of the Q-sort items repre- 
sents a critical characteristic of an 
effective leader, and was selected 
from more than 3,000 such items 
contributed by 400 United States 
Air Force (USAF) Preflight Ca- 
dets indicating the critical qualifi- 
cations of the most outstanding 
leader of their acquaintance or 
experience. These characteristics 
distributed in six categories of re- 
lated items, which represent the 
six different part scores on the 
LQT: (1) personal integrity, (2) 


consideration for others, (3) men- 


tal health, (4) technical informa- 
tion, (5) decision making, and (6) 
teaching and communication. 
Leadership Pattern. The Lead- 
ership Ability Test (LAT) by R. 
Cassel and E. Stancik, an experi- 
mental edition, was utilized to de- 
termine the pattern which the sub- 
ject utilized in answering the 50 
questions of the test. These items 
were equally distributed in the fol- 
lowing areas of activity: home and 
family, school, work, recreation, and 
community. Each of the four part 
scores on the test was represented 
in the four multiple choice an- 
swers provided, and by the struc- 
ture afforded for imposing the will 
of the person in the leadership role 
(always this was the role assigned 
to the person taking the test) to 
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Rppis = 0.195 + 0.096 





035344 051220 066845 


R.?¢. 025596 031857 037985 


R2 


} Fourth part not used because of linear dependency. 


* Decimal points eliminated. 
t Corrected for shrinkage. 


influence other individuals or 
groups of individuals: (1) auto- 
cratic aggressive—a _leader-cen- 
tered decision process, (2) auto- 
cratic submissive—an expert or 
resource person-centered decision 
process, (3) democratic—a parlia- 
mentary procedure-centered deci- 
sion process, and (4) laissez faire 
—an individual, or group member- 
centered decision process. The 
total score is based on a composite 
weighting of the part scores that 
discerns optimally between groups 
of outstanding leaders and typical 
individuals. 


Groups Utilized 


The total male population of two 
representative freshman citizenship 
classes in which the junior author 
was instructor was the basic group 
on which the matching was accom- 
plished. Female students were 
selected from four citizenship 
classes, three from the same high 
school, and one from a second high 
school in Phoenix; so as to equate 
the following: (1) intelligence (IQ 
from The California Test of Mental 
Maturity-CTMM), (2) sex, and 
(3) age to nearest 6 months. 


In terms of age the students 
ranged from 13 through 16 years: 
for the boys, the M was 14.70 with 
a SD of 0.71; for the girls the M 
was 14.32 with a SD of 0.45. In 
terms of the CTMM IQ the sub- 
jects ranged from 68 to 122: for 
the boys the M was 102.97 with a 
SD of 7.66; for the girls the M 
was 103.03 with a SD of 7.75. A 
total of 100 students were involved, 
50 male and 50 female students. 

All of the tests were administered 
as a portion of the regular instruc- 
tional activity, but the students 
were informed that only a few stu- 
dents were selected for a leadership 
study. At the request of the stu- 
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dents the test scores were provided 
the student counselors to be used in 
the school guidance program. 


Findings 

Leadership Values. A discrimi- 
nant statistical function was per- 
formed, as described by Horst [4], 
in which the scores for males and 
females were combined for the in- 
tercorrelation matrix, and using the 
six part scores on the test for the 
matrix; but using only the first five 
part scores for the discriminant 
function (to eliminate experimental 
dependency). The discerning va- 
lidities were based on point bi-serial 
correlations for the male and female 
scores separately. This data is 
illustrated in Table 1. 

A multiple (point bi-serial) R, 
corrected for shrinkage, of 0.278 
+0.095 was obtained; which is not 
significant at the 0.01 level of sta- 
tistical confidence for an N of 100, 
and with 6 variables. Accordingly, 
there is only a chance difference 
between scores earned on the LQT 
for male and female members of 


‘this group, and from these data we 


assume there is no true sex differ- 
ence on such test scores. 

Leadership Pattern. The same 
statistical function was performed, 
as described for the LQT, for the 
LAT. The data for this portion of 
the study are contained in Table 2. 
A multiple (point bi-serial) R, cor- 
rected for shrinkage, of 0.195 
+0.199 was obtained, which is not 
statistically significant at the 1% 
level of confidence. Similarly, as 
with the part scores for the LQT, 
there are no significant differences 
for the part scores on the LAT 
earned by the male and female 
members of this study. 


Summary 


This study was concerned with 
making a comparative assessment 
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of sex differences for the part scores 
on two leadership tests for 100 
9th grade students in two of the 


high schools in Phoenix who were . 


matched for IQ (on the CTMM), 
age (to nearest six months), and 
sex. The two tests used were: The 
Leadership Q-Sort Test by R. 
Cassel (LAQ) which is designed to 
assess leadership values or philos- 
ophy, and is based on Q-method- 
ology; and The Leadership Ability 
Test by R. Cassel and E. Stancik 
(LAT) which is designed to assess 
leadership pattern or structure, and 
based on R methodology. No sex 
differences that were statistically 
significant were found for the part 
scores on either of the tests. 


Conclusions 


The leadership values as meas- 
ured by the LQT, and the leader- 
ship pattern or structure as meas- 
ured by the LAT are quite similar 
for both the male and female Amer- 


ican Anglo youth when intelligence 
and age are held constant. 
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Are you Counseling 


or Advising? 


by JAMES DRASGOW 


N ADVERTISEMENT seen on tele- 
A vision says that if you have 
any carpeting or rug needs, you 
should call on one of the company’s 
“rug and carpet counselors.” An- 
other commercial from a different 
company which caters to other 
needs suggests that you consult 
with an “insurance counselor.” 
Near the front door of my bank 
there is a modest sign on a large 
desk which reads, “Loan Coun- 
selor.” The other night in the want 
ad section of the newspaper there 
was an ad for a “cemetery coun- 
selor.” 

I would like to add to the list 
of advertised counselors the un- 
advertised and unadvertising “Pro- 
fessional Counselor.” 

The professional counselor is a 
member of a family of non-adver- 
tising professional people protected 
by a code of ethics which prohibits 
commercialized propaganda. A 
related and sometimes overlapping 
prohibited act is that “cruising for 
trade.” This malpractice activity 
would include such absurdities in 
other professions as doctors stand- 
ing on street corners propositioning 
potential patients and veterinarians 
standing with stethoscopes in the 
vicinity of fire hydrants. It is 
equally inappropriate for profes- 
sional counselors or their staff as- 
sociates to invade classrooms, dor- 
mitories, and other public or pri- 
vate places to advertise, propagan- 
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dize, or otherwise attempt to se- 
duce clientele. 


Counseling or Advising 


The advertising issue is espe- 
cially helpful for distinguishing be- 
tween two usually confused per- 
sonnel workers: the counselor and 
the adviser. An adviser advises 
and may advertise. For example, 
whenever an adviser advises some- 
body to do something he is directly 
or indirectly advertising for that 
something. The professional coun- 
selor does not advise or advertise; 
he provides a service which would 
be more akin to helping a client 
eventually become his own adviser. 

A most misleading misconception 
of counseling arises from the pro- 
jection of an adviser’s job function 
into the counselor’s job. Admin- 
istrators, deans, and laymen are 
particularly and characteristically 
ill-informed on this issue. Agen- 
cies at the national level as well as 
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laymen on the local level repeat- 
edly express this misconception. 
Perhaps the best and most fre- 
quently expressed form of it sur- 
rounds the popular notion that 
somebody should be counseled into 
something. The professional coun- 
selor does not counsel anybody 
into anything; he helps people 
reach their own decisions about 
what to do. The adviser is the 
one who tells people what they 
may or may not legally or legiti- 
mately do; he advises them what is 
best to do. 

The confusion over who does 
what may be due to an improper 
use of the word “counsel” as if it 
were synonymous with “sell.” 
When an administrator or boss says 
that somebody should be “coun- 
seled” into something, he means 
that the somebody should be sold 
on a particular policy or prejudice. 
Counseling is not synonymous—or 
even remotely associated—with sell- 
ing. Advising sometimes uses 
sales. The adviser may advise or 
tell his “client” what to do or what 
he must do in order to attend a 
school, plan a particular program, 
or remain with a company. Fre- 
quently this adviser activity in- 
volves the recognition and _ inter- 
pretation of certain information 
such as rules, requirements, or 
regulations. An adviser, inciden- 
tally, has usually been with a com- 
pany, school, or agency for a con- 
siderable number of years so that 
he knows what should be done. 


Problems or Questions 


This latter consideration logi- 
cally leads into what might well be 
the best symptom for the differen- 
tial diagnosis of counselor from ad- 
viser. It depends on discriminat- 
ing between a problem and a ques- 
tion. Questions may be answered 
with information; problems neces- 
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sitate solutions. Advisers work 
with people who have questions; 
counselors work more with people 
who have problems. Advisers an- 
swer people’s questions for them 
by providing the necessary infor- 
mation. The world is not so co- 
operative in providing the solutions 
to problems; counselors usually 
have to work with clients for a 
longer time to help a client achieve 
solutions. 

Information often is necessary 
to answer certain questions that 
arise in the course of counseling; 
it may be necessary during counsel- 
ing to see an adviser in order to 
obtain this information before con- 
tinuing with counseling. In other 
words, answers to questions may 
help achieve solutions to problems. 

We need both counselors and 
advisers. Confusion can result 
from trying to be both. In so do- 
ing the client may not distinguish 
between question or problem and 
the personnel worker can too easily 
suffer from the psychological halo 
effect of acting as an adviser in a 
counseling context. 

The literature is loaded with 
suggestions regarding desirable 
personality traits to be found in 
an ideal counselor. The adviser 
has been neglected. In view of all 
the adviser activities already men- 
tioned, it may be possible to pos- 
tulate a couple of characteristics. 
First of all, since the adviser is 
an adviser to something, he should 
be an authority on that something. 
This usually means knowing rules, 
regulations, activities, _ policies, 
structures, and so on. Obviously 
this may necessitate above average 
IQ; but high IQ might not be 
enough. Since an adviser advises, 
convinces, or sells answers, he may 
need the special aptitudes of a suc- 
cessful salesman. These talents 
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are admittedly still somewhat of a 
mystery, but perhaps no more so 
than many other aspects of advis- 
ing and counseling. 

A final question to be raised here 
is that of how we can tell, in prac- 
tice, if the distinctions between the 


jobs of adviser and counselor are 
being properly respected? At 
least one answer to this question 
is straightforward and _ simple: 
when advisers go to counselors for 
counseling and counselors go to 
advisers for advice. 


Perceived Needs 


of Prospective Men Teachers 


by ISRAEL WORONOFF 


HE NEED for teachers who 

are professionally educated is 
great. Why young people, par- 
ticularly males, choose teaching as 
a career is a question of importance 
if the best personnel are to be at- 
tracted to the profession. The 
study which follows is exploratory 
in nature. It is an attempt to iso- 
late a characteristic which may 
prove useful in the understanding 
of the type of individual who plans 
on pursuing education as a career. 


The Problem and Method 


An approach to the understand- 
ing of vocational selection may be 
made through the study of needs or 
patterns of needs of individuals 
planning to enter certain occupa- 
tions. On the basis of this assump- 
tion, it was felt by the author that 
a fruitful approach might be to 
evaluate the needs of students plan- 
ning to enter teaching through an 
objective measuring device and 
compare them with the students’ 
perceptions of their own needs. 
Another way of stating the problem 
is through the question: are stu- 
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dents planning on a career in edu- 
cation cognizant of the needs which 
may have influenced their choice 
of occupation? 

The Edwards Personal . Prefer- 
ence Schedule was administered to 
four education classes held for 
juniors who are majoring in educa- 
tion at Eastern Michigan College. 
Along with the EPPS, a question- 
naire was administered, designed to 
allow the subject to rate himself 


on the fifteen needs which are 


evaluated on the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule and to rank 
these needs from the highest to the 
lowest as he perceives them to be 
operating within himself.1 These 
needs are nurturance, endurance, 


exhibition, affiliation, heterosexu- 
ality, intraception, achievement, 
change, aggression, succorance, 


deference, abasement, autonomy, 
order, dominance. 

From the group who took the 
EPPS and the need questionnaire, 
22 males who were unmarried and 
whose consistency scores were high 
(11 or better) on the EPPS were 
utilized for the study. The cor- 


1 Appreciation for help in developing 
the questionnaire and administering 
the devices is expressed to Dr. W. A. 
Williams. 
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relation formula r = Sxy/V3x2. Sy? 
was utilized for the statistical anal- 
ysis, where x represents deviations 
from the mean of EPPS scores and 
y represents the deviations from 
the mean of rankings for the needs 
on the questionnaire. 


Results and Discussion 


A (negative) correlation of 
—0.39 at the 0.05 level of con- 
fidence was found between the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule scores and the questionnaire 
rankings made by the subjects. 
This finding is a most interesting 
one since it raises several significant 
questions. 

If the EPPS is an instrument 
which actually measures the needs 
of those who respond to the device, 
these subjects may actually have 
a distorted perception of their own 
needs. This is another way of 
saying that they may not have much 
insight about their own personality 
characteristics. Does this indicate 
something about males who select 
teaching careers? It may be that 
the profession attracts males who 
lack understanding and _ insight 
about themselves. On the other 
hand, will these subjects be the 


ones who actually succeed in the 
teaching field? Perhaps those who 
have little personal awareness of 
needs are the people who leave 
teaching shortly after they enter 
the profession. Is this lack of 
awareness of personal needs to be 
found among females who major 
in education? 

These questions, of course, may 
be answered only by further re- 
search into this problem. Studies 
need to be done to follow up these 
and other students embarking on 
an education career. And readers 
should not lose sight of the possi- 
bility that the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule may not ade- 
quately measure the needs of those 
who are tested or that the question- 
naire may not reveal the need rank- 
ings as perceived by the subjects. 


Summary of Findings 


Twenty-two unmarried male 
juniors in education were admin- 
istered the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule and a question- 
naire based on the needs measured 
on the EPPS. A correlation of 
—0.39 at the 0.05 level of confi- 
dence was found between the two 
measures. 


eee Mathematics and Your Career e e e 


HE IMPORTANCE of mathematics in the modern world of work is 
stressed in a pamphlet, “Mathematics and Your Career,” just re- 


leased by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
in cooperation with the Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“Mathematics and Your Career” shows students how much’ mathe- 
matics training they will need for a wide variety of occupations, in- 
cluding the skilled trades as well as professional and technical occu- 
pations. 

Teachers, counselors, students, and others interested in mathe- 
matics education can obtain a limited number of free copies of this 
12-page illustrated pamphlet, so long as the supply lasts, by writing 
to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Vocational Orientation 


of Education Students 


by PAUL J. CENTI 


MONG THE FACTORS which have 

been investigated in research 
dealing with the characteristics of 
high and low achievers on the col- 
lege level has been the vocational 
orientation of students. 

The interest centered on this fac- 
tor seems called for, first, by the 
fact that many college students 
have no definite vocational goal in 
mind (some have none even when 
they graduate) and, second, by 
the belief that a‘ definite vocational 
goal will provide the student with 
the incentive to work conscien- 
tiously and industriously at the 
business of learning. Evidence 
provided by the research in this 
area, however, has not been con- 
clusive in proving that a definite 
vocational goal is associated with 
scholastic success or that a lack of 
a definite vocational goal is related 
to failure. 

Some writers have suggested, 
however, that more important than 
the question of whether or not a 
student has a definite vocational 


Paut J. Centr is Senior Guidance 
Officer, Office of Psychological Serv- 
ices, Fordham University, New York, 
New York. 

This study constituted one part of 
a more extensive investigation of se- 
lected characteristics of highest and 
lowest ranking college students which 
was completed under the mentorship 
of Dr. James J. Cribben as part of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. a in 
the division of Educational Psychology, 
Measurements and Guidance at e 
School of Education of Fordham Uni- 
versity. 
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goal are questions related to the 
basis on which choices are made, 
and questions concerned with the 
appropriateness of a particular vo- 
cational goal. It was in order to 
find the answers to these questions 
that the following study was initi- 
ated.! 


The Investigation 


Problem. The purpose of this 
investigation was to determine the 
differences between the highest and 
the lowest ranking students in the 
day session of the School of Educa- 
tion of a large urban university 
with respect to vocational orienta- 
tion. The factors considered were 
the following: 


m@ Whether or not the student 
had vocational goals. 

@ The specificity of the voca- 
tional goals. 

@ The reasons for choosing the 
vocational goals. 

@ The scores received on the 
Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank scales corresponding 
to the expressed vocational 
goals. 


Subjects. The subjects partici- 
pating in this investigation were 64 
full-time students enrolled during 
the 1955-1956 school year. Thirty- 
two ‘subjects, eight from each col- 
lege class, comprised the group of 
highest ranking students; and thirty- 
two subjects, eight from each class, 
comprised the group of lowest 
ranking students. The highest 
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ranking and lowest ranking students 
were chosen on the basis of the first 
semester grade-point averages. 
Highest and lowest ranking subjects 
were chosen randomly from the ten 
highest ranking and the ten lowest 
ranking students in each class. 

Method. The data were col- 
lected by means of a questionnaire. 
All subjects also completed the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
The chi-square technique was uti- 
lized in analyzing most of the data. 
In some cases, however, where the 
application of statistical techniques 
was neither possible nor necessary, 
the data were reported as frequency 
counts. Where the test of sig- 
nificance was employed, the 0.01 
level of confidence was accepted 
as the criterion of significance. 


Summary of Results 


Subjects with Vocational Goals. 
Examination of the students’ re- 
sponses to the question: “Do you 
have a vocational goal? revealed 
that 31 of the highest ranking sub- 
jects as compared with 26 of the 
lowest ranking subjects had indi- 
cated that they had decided on a 
vocational goal. In the highest 
ranking group, all of the subjects 
except one freshman had chosen a 
vocational goal. In the lowest 
ranking group, seven freshmen, 
seven sophomores, six juniors, and 
six seniors had made a vocational 
choice. When the test of signifi- 
cance was applied to the observed 
differences, the chi-square was 
found to be 4.01, which is sig- 
nificant at the 0.05 level, but not 
at the 0.01 level of confidence. 

It was concluded, therefore, that 
the level of achievement of the 
highest and lowest ranking subjects 
and the question of whether or not 
a vocational choice had been made 
were essentially unrelated and in- 
dependent. 
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Specificity of Vocational Goals. 
The subjects participating in this 
investigation who had made a voca- 
tional choice were asked to indi- 
cate the vocational goal. These 
goals were then classified by the 
investigator as either general or 
specific. An examination of the 
number of specific and general 
goals for each highest and lowest 
ranking group revealed that in the 
total highest ranking group, 14 
students had specific vocational 
goals and 17 had general vocational 
goals. In the total lowest ranking 
group, 14 students had goals con- 
sidered to be specific and 14 stu- 
dents had vocational goals classified 
as general. 

The differences between the total 
highest ranking subjects and the 
total lowest ranking subjects in 
the number of students with spe- 
cific and general vocational goals 
were tested for significance by the 
chi-square technique. When the 
test of significance was applied, 
chi-square was determined to be 
0.01, which was not significant at 
either the 0.01 or the 0.05 level of 
confidence. 

It was concluded, therefore, that 
there was no proved relationship 
between the level of achievement 
of the highest and lowest ranking 
students in this investigation and 
specificity of their goals. 

Motives for the Vocational 
Choice. Subjects were asked on 
the questionnaire to indicate the 
reasons why they chose their par- 
ticular vocational goals. - The rea- 
sons given were then classified by 
the investigator under one or more 
of the following headings: 1. Mo- 
tives indicating a consideration of 
aptitudes, interests, personal traits, 
and the like; 2. Motives indicating 
a consideration of the people in a 
certain field or of the conditions, 
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TABLE I 
Comparison of Level of Achievement of Highest Ranking and Lowest Ranking 


Subjects with Motives for the Vocational Choice 





Classification of Motives: 


1. Motives indicating a consideration of aptitudes, interests, personal traits, 


etc. 


2. Motives indicating a consideration of the people in a certain field or of 
the conditions, rewards, or characteristics of a vocational goal. 
3. Motives related to an interest in academic subjects. 


4. Other motives. 


























(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Total Highest Ranking 17 ll | 8 yf 43 
Total Lowest Ranking i” 8 | 3 5 32 
33 19 bi | 12 75 
a= & 
Chi-square= _ 1.52 
p. = >0.05 


ee 
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rewards, or characteristics of the 
vocational goal; 3. Motives related 
to an interest in academic subjects 
related to the vocational goal; and 
4. Other motives. Included under 
“Other motives” were motives 
which were altruistic and motives 
which indicated the desire for self- 
improvement. 

The following are some of the 
responses of the students to this 
question and the classification of 
these responses: 


I became interested in actuary 
work during the past two summers 
when I was employed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers. (1) 

I feel that I will be happiest and 
will contribute best to society in 
that capacity. (1, 4) 

It is my favorite subject. Math 
is a subject I enjoy doing most. (3) 

Two part-time tutoring positions 
have shown me that I would enjoy 
teaching. I want to teach English 
because I have always enjoyed my 
English classes in school. (3, 1) 

I feel that I can help more people 
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who are in need of help in this 
field. (4) 

Because television is a new field. 
(2) 

Because I enjoy being with young 
people and I want to do some- 
thing worthwhile with my life. 
I thought teaching was the answer 
to both. (1, 4) 


The number of reasons in each 
classification given by the total 
highest ranking subjects and the 
total lowest ranking subjects is re- 
ported in Table I. Examination of 
the data revealed that both the 
highest and lowest ranking groups 
listed more motives which could 
be classified as motives indicating 
the consideration of aptitudes, in- 
terests, personal traits, and the like 
then could be classified under any 
other heading. In addition, the 
highest ranking students gave more 
motives in each of the four clas- 
sifications than did the lowest rank- 
ing students. When the observed 
differences between the highest and 
lowest ranking groups were tested 
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for significance, the chi-square 
which resulted was 1.52, which was 
not significant at either the 0.01 
level or the 0.05 level of confidence. 


Since the observed differences 
could have occurred by chance, it 
was concluded that the level of 
achievement of the subjects in this 
investigation and the motives for 
choosing a particular vocational 
goal were essentially independent 
and unrelated. 


Vocational Interest Scores. Each 
subject in this investigation com- 
pleted the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank. The answer sheets 
of the women subjects were scored 
on the following scales: English 
teacher, lawyer, buyer, psychol- 
ogist, elementary teacher, mathe- 
matics-science teacher, social sci- 
ence teacher, social worker, labo- 
ratory technician, and physician. 
The answer sheets of the men sub- 
jects were scored on the following 
group keys: Group I, Group II, 
Group V, Group VIII, Group IX, 
and Group X. 


The highest and lowest ranking 
students with specific vocational 
goals were compared with regard 
to letter ratings they received on 
interest scales corresponding to 
these goals. Two students, a lowest 
ranking freshman and a_ lowest 
ranking sophomore, indicated voca- 
tional goals for which no Strong 
key was available. These subjects 
were omitted from this part of the 
study. 

Inspection of these data revealed 
that in the total highest ranking 
group, four students received rat- 
ing of A or B+ on scales corre- 
sponding to their expressed voca- 
tional goals. Five subjects received 
rating of B or B—, and four sub- 
jects received rating of C+ or C 
on these scales. In the lowest rank- 
ing group, two subjects received 
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ratings of A or B+, six subjects re- 
ceived ratings of B or B—, and two 
students received ratings of C+ 
or C on interest scales correspond- 
ing to their expressed vocational 
choices. 

Subjects with vocational goals 
which were classified as general 
were also compared on_ interest 
scores on scales corresponding to 
their goals. Included in this com- 
parison were ten highest ranking 
subjects and six lowest ranking sub- 
jects for whose vocational goals no 
specific interest scales were avail- 
able. The scores used for these 
subjects were ratings received on 
scales which were considered to be 
closely related to the areas of the 
expressed vocational goals. Where 
more than one scale was available 
which was closely related to the 
vocational goal, the highest letter 
rating received by the subject on 
any one of the related scales was 
used. This procedure was felt to 
be necessary in order to give to 
the subject the benefit of any pos- 
sible interest in occupational en- 
vironment. Because no Strong 
scale was available which corre- 
sponded to or was related to the 
vocational area of their choice, the 
following six students were not in- 
cluded in this comparison: one 
highest ranking freshman, two high- 
est ranking sophomores, one high- 
est ranking junior, one lowest rank- 
ing junior, and one highest ranking 
senior. 

Examination of these data re- 
vealed that eight of the highest 
ranking students and eight of the 
lowest ranking students received 
ratings of A or B+. One of the 
highest ranking students and two 
of the lowest ranking students re- 
ceived ratings of B or B—. Four 
of the highest ranking students and 
two of the lowest ranking students 
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received ratings of C+ or C. It 
was apparent that no real differ- 
ences existed between the groups 
in interest ratings received on 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
scales corresponding or related to 
expressed vocational goals. 


Conclusions 


The results of the present study 
seem to indicate that with respect 
to the students and the school under 
investigation, no significant differ- 
ences were found between highest 
ranking and lowest ranking students 
in the number of subjects with voca- 
tional goals, the number of subjects 
with specific or general vocational 
goals, and the reasons for choosing 
the vocational goals. 

No large differences were found 
between the total highest ranking 
and total lowest ranking students 
in the occupational interest scores 
of subjects with specific vocational 
goals on scales corresponding to 
their goals. No large differences 
were found between the total 
highest ranking and the total lowest 
ranking students in the occupa- 
tional interest scores of subjects 
with general vocational goals on 
scales corresponding to or related 
to their goals. 


It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the subjects who partici- 
pated in this study were enrolled in 
a School of Education, that most of 


‘these subjects were preparing for 


teaching. It might be conceivable, 
therefore, that the subjects had 
given more serious consideration to 
a vocational choice prior to their 
applying for admission to the 
School of Education than would 
have students who had enrolled in 
a more typical liberal arts college. 

Furthermore, the factors selected 
to be studied by no means exhaust 
the vocational orientation factors 
having a possible effect on academic 
performance. Further research in 
the area of vocational orientation is 
needed in order to explore the re- 
lationship between level of achieve- 
ment in college and the basis of the 
vocational choice. The effect of 
such factors as knowledge of the 
vocational environment and the 
extent of self-knowledge of apti- 
tudes, personalities, and interests 
should be explored. 

The results of the present inves- 
tigation, however, do lend further 
evidence to support the belief that 
much more help could and should 
be given to assist college students 
in making wise vocational choices. 


New SRA Booklets on Vocational Guidance 


How to Set Up a Semester or Year Guidance Course, 29-page 
booklet ($1) in the Practical Ideas in Education Series, and Plan- 
ning My Future, 34-page student workbook (50¢), are 1958 publica- 
tions of Science Research Associates, Chicago. The author is Wen- 


dell P. Hill. 


Earlier SRA Practical Ideas in Education booklets related to voca- 
tional guidance are Combating the Dropout Problem (1956) by 
Charles M. Allen, How to Set Up a Guidance Unit (1957) by Harold 
L. Munson, How, When, and Where to Provide Occupational Infor- 
mation (1955) by Glen L. Weaver, Organizing Orientation Activities 
(1956) by Hubert W. Houghton and Harold Munson, Providing 
School Placement Services (1957) by Margaret E. Andrews. 
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Current Occupational Literature 


by GUIDANCE INFORMATION REVIEW SERVICE 





EMBERS of the Guidance In- 
formation Review Service 
are: Wilma Bennett, Covina Union 
High School, California; Irene Felt- 
man, New Haven State Teachers 
College; H. W. Houghton, New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion; Ward Leis, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, California; W. 
J. MclIntire, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas; Har- 
old Munson, New York State De- 
partment of Education; Willa Nor- 
ris, Michigan State University; 
Richard M. Rundquist (chairman) , 
University of Kansas. 

Publications should be ordered 
directly from the publishers listed 
at the end of this bibliography. 

Each item listed has been classi- 
fied and coded in accordance with 
the following system: 


Type of Publication 
A—Career fiction 
B—Biography 
C—Occupational monograph 
D—Occupational brief 


ACCOUNTING 





E—Occupational abstract 

F—Occupational guide 

G—Job series 

H—Business and industrial] descrip- 
tive literature 

I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 

J—Recruitment literature 

K—Poster or chart 

L—Article or reprint 

M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 


N—Other 
Recommendation 
1. Highly recommended  (maxi- 
mum adherence to NVGA 
Standards). 


bo 


. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (while because limited 

in scope it does not meet NVGA 

Standards, contains authentic, 

objective, timely, and helpful in- 

formation). 


KE 


' 2 3 


Accountancy, A Vocation and Profession, Penz, A. J., Bellman Publishing 


Company, 1958, 44 pp. 


Employment Outlook for Accountants, U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958, 4 pp. 5¢. L-1. 
Specialized Careers in Accounting, Angel, Juvenal, L., World Trade Acad- 
-2. 


emy Press, 1955, 39 pp. 60¢. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
The Engineer’s Place in Agriculture, Reprint from Agricultural Engineering, 
Bainer, Roy, Careers, 1957, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture, Walton, E. V. and Gray, Jerrell D., Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958, 32 pp. $1. C-2. 
Agriculture Business Manager, ey Raymond R., and Scott, J. T., Chron- 
icle Guidance Publications, 1958, 2 pp. 35¢ or subscription. D-1. 
Employment Outlook in Agricultural Occupations, U. S. Department of 
Labor, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 44 pp. 35¢. 
Specialized Occupations in prvsries Meany Angel, Juvenal | World Trade 
Academy Press, 1955, 21 pp. 60¢. C-2. 
AGRICULTURE—POULTRY FARMING 
The Poultry Industry, Jasper, A. William, Bellman Publishing Company, 
1958. 36 pp. $1. C-l. 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 
Employment Outlook for Refrigeration and Airconditioning Mechanics, 
S. Department of Labor, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 4 
pp. 5¢. L-l. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
Airport Managers, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service, D-1. 
Employment Outlook in Air Transportation, U. S. Department of Labor, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 16 pp. 20¢. L-l. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION—AIRPLANE HOSTESS 
—s Hostess (Stewardess), Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 
p. 35¢ or subscription. D-1. 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
Employment Outlook in Aircraft Manufacturing, U. S. Department of Labor, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 12 pp. 15¢. L-1. 
ARCHITECTURE 
—_— Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 35¢ or subscrip- 
tion 
Careers in Architecture, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade Academy Press, 
1955, 30 pp. 60¢. C-2. 
Employment Outlook for Architects, U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957, 4 pp. 5¢. L-2. 
BEAUTY SHOP WORK 
Employment Outlook for Beauty Operators, U. S. Department of Labor, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 4 pp. 5¢. L-l1. 
BOILERMAKING 
Employment Outlook for Boilering Occupations, U. S. Department of Labor, 
. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 4 pp. 5¢. L-2. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Employment Outlook in the Industrial Chemicals Industry, U. S. Depart- 
= of Labor, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 10 pp. 15¢. 
CHIROPODY 
Chiropody As a Career, Belleau, Wilfred F., National Association of Chi- 
ropodists, 1955, 27 pp. 60¢. C-2. 
CHIROPRACTIC 
Chiropractic As A Career, Belleau, Wilfred E., Park Publishing House, 1958, 
25 pp. 75¢. C-2. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
After College What? U. S. Civil Service Commission, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. % 1955, 25 pp. Free. I-1. 
—— cto Your First Job, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1956, 1 p. 
ree 
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Women In The Civil Service, U. S. Department of Labor, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, 1957, 15 pp. 15¢. N-3. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Employment Outlook in the Building Trades, U. S. Department of Labor, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 56 pp. 40¢. L-l1. 
Employment Outlook in the Building Trades, U . S. Department of Labor, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957, 4 pp. Free. D-3. 
The Building Trades, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.. 1957-58, lp. Free. K-3. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY-CARPENTER WORK 
Carpenter, Careers, 1958, 7 pp. 25¢ or subscription. D-1. 
Opportunities for Carpenters, Careers, 1958, 1 p. Subscription. K-3. 
CRIMINOLOGY 
Detectives. Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription. D-1. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
Dairy Industry Workers, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription. D-2. 
DANCING AND SKATING 
Dance To My Measure. Wyndham, Lee, Julian Messner, Inc., 1958, 188 


pp. $2.95. 2. 
DENTAL ASSISTANT 
Dental Assistants, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. Subscription. 


DENTAL HYGIENIST 
Dental Hygienist, Careers, 1958, 7 pp. 25¢ or subscription. D-2. 
Opportunities—Dental Hygienists, Careers, 1958, 1 p. Subscription. K-2. 
DENTAL TECHNICIAN 
Dental Laboratory Technician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 
pp. 35¢ or subscription. D-1. 
Dental Laboratory Technicians, Science Research Associates, 1958, 4 pp. 
Subscription. D-1. 
DENTISTRY 
Dentist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 35¢ or subscription. 
D-1. 
DESIGNING 
Cues Art, Group, Vernard F., Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 6 pp. 
50¢. E-1. 
DIETETICS 
Dietitian, Careers, 1958, 8 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
=— Robinson, H. Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 6 pp. 50¢. 
Dietitians, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 1 p. 65¢. K-3. 
Educational Opportunities for Student Dietitians, U. S. Army Medical 
Specialist Corps, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C., 1958, 
6 pp. Free. J-3. 
DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
A Career With a Future, The Upjohn Company, 1958, 14 pp. Free. J-3. 
What is a Career? The Upjohn Company, 1957, 28 pp. Free. J-3. 
ELECTRICIAN 
Construction Electrician, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. 25¢. N-3. 
ENGINEERING 


Demand for Engineers Exceeds Supply in 1957, But Gap is Lessening, 
Reprint from Chemical Engineering Progress, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Sub- 
scription. N-2. 

Mechanical Engineers, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1958, 4 pp. 45¢. 


The “Industrial Hygiene Engineer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 
4 pp. 15¢. L-2. 
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ENGINEERING, AERONAUTICAL 
Aeronautical Design Engineer, Slaton, Doris, Reprint from The Zontian, 
Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
ENGINEERING, SAFETY 
— — Group, Vernard F., Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 6 pp. 
¢. E-l. 
ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 
Employment Outlook for Technicians, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1958, 2 pp. Free to Mailing List. N-2. 
es Technicians, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 
¢. -2. 
Engineering Technician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 65¢. K-3. 
FINANCE 
Bank Teller, Careers, 1958, 8 pp. 25¢. D-2. 


Opportunities in Banking, American Institute of Banking, 1956, 20 pp. 
Free. H-1l. 


The Difference Between a Job and a Career, Waller, Leslie, Reprint from 
Banking, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT WORK 
Fireman, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 6 pp. 50¢. E-2. 
FISHING INDUSTRY 


Life of a Lobsterman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 2 pp. 15¢. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Food Home Economics, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 65¢. K-2. 
INSTRUMENT MAKING AND REPAIRING 
The Scientific Instrument Industry, Irving, James R., Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1958, 60 pp. $1.00. G-2. 
INSURANCE WORK 
Actuary, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. 25¢. N-3. 
Career in Underwriting Carries Many Rewards, Reprint from N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Careers, 1958, 3 pp. Subscription. L-3. 
Life Insurance Agent, Careers, 1958, 8 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


‘Earn While You Learn’ Means What It Says in Steel, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, 1958, 1 p. 15¢. L-3. 


JOURNALISM 
Newspaper Reporter, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 6 pp. 
50¢. E-1 


METEOROLOGY 
Alison Day, Weather Girl, Dean, Nell M., Julian Messner, Inc., 1958, 192 
2 


pp. $2.95. A-2. 
OFFICE WORK—RECEPTIONIST 
Qualities of a Successful Receptionist, Dvorak, Earl A., Reprinted from The 


Office Economist, May-June, 1958, Careers, 2 pp. 15¢ or by subscription. 
L-3. 


OFFICE WORK-—SECRETARY 


Male Secretary, Careers, 1958, 7 pp. 25¢ or by subscription. D-1. 
Secretaries Do What They Want, Zimmer, Anne Carter, Reprinted from 
Mademoiselle, Alumnae Advisory Center, 1958, 3 pp. 25¢. L-3. 


OFFICE WORK—STENOGRAPHY AND TYPING 

Stenographer, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. 25¢. D-3. 
OPTOMETRY 

Optometrist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1958, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Careers in Petroleum, American Petroleum Institute, 1956, 40 pp. Free. 
J-3. 
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Cleveland Careers in Petroleum 1958, Cleveland Petroleum Club, Revised 
1958, 7 pp. Free. J-3. 
PHARMACY 
Careers in the Field of Pharmacy, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade Academy 
Press, 1955, 28 pp. $1.00. A-l. 
Pharmacist, Careers, 1958, 7 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Commercial Photographer, Careers, 1958, 2 pp. 25¢. E-3. 
PLANNING 
Haphazards of the City, Small, Verna, Reprinted from Mademoiselle, 
Alumnae Advisory Center, 1958, 5 pp. 25¢. L-3. 
POLICE WORK 
Uniformed Police Officer, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1958, 6 
pp. 50¢. E-2. 
PRINTING TRADES 
Offset Pressman, Careers, 1958, 7 pp. 25¢ or subscription. D-1. 
Wage Rates: Scales and Variations, 1957, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, 1958, 2 pp. 15¢. L-3. 
PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 
Careers for Professionals in Public Health, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade 
Academy Press, Inc., 1956, 35 pp. $1.00. C-2. 
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by ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


PRELIMINARY REPORT from the Office of Education on fall 
A enrollments in engineering is disturbing, according to Arthur 
S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

After increasing steadily for seven years in a row, freshman engi- 
neering enrollment in colleges and universities of the United States 
and its outlying parts fell off 11% at the beginning of this school year. 

In the fall of 1957, first-year college enrollments in engineering had 
climbed to 78,757. Last fall, such enrollments fell abruptly to 
70,129. 

In graduate courses upward trends in engineering enrollments were 
maintained at the beginning of the current school year. Graduate stu- 
dents working for the master’s degree in engineering rose from 24,136 
in the fall of 1957 to 28,154 last fall, while those preparing for doc- 
torates in this field rose from 4,180 to 4,778. 

Overall enrollment in engineering courses last fall—graduate and 
all undergraduate—was off 2.4 per cent from the previous fall, drop- 
ping from 297,077 in the fall,of 1957 to 289,927 in the fall of 1958. 

In freshman enrollments, the 11 per cent decline in engineering 
courses was in sharp contrast to an increase of seven per cent in the 
total first-year enrollment. | 
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